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GRACK--WHAT IS.IT?—NO. 1. 
tion. Reader, can you answer it? Auswer 
iG With'@ petpicuity that will set 
the real idedé sought before the minds of 
all, even’ those little schooled in Scripture 
Your appeal to learned lexico- 
graphite and erudite definers may be boot- 


‘]éé6. ‘These often confuse the mind with 


foreign words and mystic explications. 
‘As with the most familiar things in com- 
mon life, so with many of the terms in the 
Book of Life. Fire, water, light, heat, air, 
&.; até ‘matters with which we are daily 
ooduvétesnt;; still, what do we know sbso- 
lately of the real natures, elements, or es- 
sences of these things? True, analysis, 
chemistry, and philosophy tell us something, 


but not’ enough to enable us to give a clear, | 


intelligent’ definition of them to any indi- 
vidual ignorant of them. So of the most 
cotimon words of the Bible, as God, spirit, 
svul, life, time, eternity, infinity, and the 
likes, also, of grace. What is it, as to 
its nature, origin, qualities, effects, and end? 
Of grace, we may say as Israel said of the 
manos, when they first found it in abun- 
dance around their tents, in the wilderness, 
ss What is it?’’ and @pep saying, as they 
did, “‘manna,”’ that is, “what is iz?” till 
earth’s pilgrimage ende in heaven. 
-o@race is a mystery, but it is our manna— 
spiritual food rained down from God in the 
richést profusion, only to cease when all 
His true Israel have entered the blessed 
land of plenty and of rest, where 
4 The smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul”— 
even where the rich banquets of nectared 
sweets will be perpetual, and no crude sur- 
feit clog the exquisite relish of the soul. 
trace! Our manna! What is it? Let 
an illustration define. Here is a casket, 
beautifully formed, of pure gold, elegantly 
carved with exact skill, and richly set with 
jewels, the most precious imaginable. Take 
it into your hand. Look at it. Open it. 
See! it is full of coin of gold! Eagles, half 
eagles, quarter eagles, gold dollars, guineas, 
in great numbers and variety. This jew- 


led casket is the grace of God: its coins 
graces of bis covenant, even faith, hope, 
love, joy, peace, and all those manifold 
essings found in, and flowing from, the 
treasures of his love. These are the ex- 


 @eeding riches of heavenly grace. 


_Jegus, with this in his hand, stands forth 
to the view of a fallen world, saying, ‘Come, 
sinner, come boldly to my throne of grace, 
that you may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to assist you in times of need. Come, ye 
poor, and be enriched—ye hungry, and be 
filled. with the fulness of God. As is your 
day, so shall your strength be. My grace 
shall be sufficient for you. All your wants 
I will meet, giving you grace upon grace, 


- till grace blooms in glory.” Gracious invi- 


tation! Who can slight it? 

‘We return again to the illustration. As 
the essket and its coins are the same in 
natgre, each being gold, pure and precious, 
so grace in is nature is the same with faith, 
love, and mercy. Their form differs, not 
their essence. Grace being a generic, and 
faith a specific form for expressing divine 
benevolence. As the genus to the species, 
s0 is the one to the other—the latter is a 
single star, the former a grand constellation, 
shining in the beautiful heavens of a Sa- 
viour’s love, that bend over Zion, the city 
of our God. Faith is a sweet grape, but 
grace the purple cluster, that hangs upon 
the true Vine. As the word plant, in 
botany, or bird, in natural history, or rock, 
in geology, so grace is in theology—a word 
of most extended and diversified significa- 


tion. 

_ Btill, the inquiry at the head of this 
article must be answered by Scripture. Na- 
tural comparison may sometimes be good, 
but heavenly inspiration is always better. 
The word grace, is a favourite one with 
Paul. He seems never to weary of the 
antithetical use of the words ydor¢ and 
’éovov—that is, grace and work. It is truly 
remarkable, how the Apostle places these 
terms in opposition, in every possible gram- 
matical relation, case, and bearing. 

_By ydprc, (grace,) he means the free 
favour, or unmerited kindness of the Lord, 
as seen in the redemption of man: and by 
*éorov, (work,) the haman merit, worth, or 
worthiness of the soul, prior to its actual 
justification. Thus, with a frequency only 


equalled by its elegance and emphasis, does 


this heaven-taught man place these terms 
in this sense in direct opposition in the 
great work of our salvation, to show us that 
grace alone is to be — as the sole 
cause, origin, agent, and end of the whole; 
so that each redeemed soul may sing— 
« Grace! ‘tis a charming sound, 
Harmonious to mine ear ; 


Heaven with the echo shall resound, 
And all the earth shall hear. 


“O to grace how great a debtor, 
Daily I’m constrained to be! 
Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering heart to thee.’’ 


Grace in the world of redemption, in 
Paul’s eye, is a bright, warm sun, illumin- 
ing, enlivening, and beautifying every 
thing; whereas works are a dark, cold 
earth, itself dead, till waked to life by the 
heat and power of the King of day. Hear 
him :—Salvation ‘is not of works, lest any 
man should boast. To him that worketh, 
the reward is not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt—therefore, it is of grace. We are 
saved, not according to our works, but ao- 
cording to his own purpose and grace. By 
grace ye are saved.” How clearly and 
carefully does he, in these strong state- 
ments, set grace in opposition to all works 
and worth, of every kind and degree, as the 
procuring cause and fundamental principle 


- jn the soul’s renovation and reconciliation 


with God. Just as mercy cannot be exer- 
cised toward any sentient creature till that 
creature is really in, or actually obnoxious 
to, distress; so grace can never be bestowed 
on any one until the recipient is, and feels 
himself to be, absolutely unworthy of the 
favour received. For, as mercy in its 
meaning presupposes a state of misery in 
its object, 80 grace, in ite prime and proper 
sense, implies the entire absence of all 
worth in its object. The one comes to the 
soul of the worthless, the other to that of 
the wretched. 

The province of grace ceaseth at the 
very point where the principle of worth 
commences. In their natures and opera- 
tions, no two thingg can be more radically 
opposite, than divine grace and human 
merit. There is no joint agency or co- 

rtnership between them, according to 
Scripture, in bringing spiritual relief to the 
soul, and eternal glory to God. Grace 
without worth, ts grace indeed; but with 
worth, it is duty, equity, or justice, nog 


| 


grace: A sense of worth thus frustrates 
grace, and is the source of the everlasting 
ruin.of millions. O what numbers stum- 
ble on this atone! Bxcept our righteous- 
ness exceed—yea, supplant the righteous- 
ness of worth—we never can be saved. 
Saved we must be “by grace, through 
faith, and that not of ourselves—it is the 
gift of God.” 

. Let no one, then, say ‘“‘a confederacy” 
between these two antagonistic principles; 
for, as to our salvation, they are as light 
and darkness, Christ and Satan. Again, I 
hear a clear, well-known voice from heaven 
saying—There is no co-agency of this kind 
for man’s peace; for, if salvation “be by 
grace, then is it no more of works; other- 
wise, grace is no more grace. But if it be 
of works, then is it no more of grace; 
rr work is no m@re work.’”’ Rom. 
xi. 6. 

This is, undoubtedly, one of the most 
singular, and yet clear statements in the 


revealed will of God. The ring of this 


strong antithesis between grace and works 
may grate harshly on Arminian ears, and 
elicit few ‘Amens” from the lips of the 


self-righteous; but who will say that this 


voice is not that of truth, and both pure 
and heavenly in its cadence? Whatever 
other verses may be tortured to teach, this 


one surely gives forth no uncertain sound. — 


W. M. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAISE IN THE SANCTUARY. 


Speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs; singing, and making melody in 
your heart to the Lord.—Epu. v. 19. 

Tenderly, tenderly, strike the cord, 
Fervently, fervently, breathe the word, 
Deep to the praise of our God. 


Gratefully, gratefully, beat every heart, — 
Earnestly, earnestly, swell every part, 
Loud to the praise of our God. 


Tearfully, tearfully, lift every eye, 
Trustingly, trustingly, for He is nigh: 
Sing to the praise of our God. 


Thoughtfully, thoughtfully, utter the vow, 
Thankfally, thankfully, He heareth now: 
Shout to the praise of our God. 


Solemnly, solemnly, cease your song, 
Prayerfully, prayerfully, earth’s way along, 
Live to the praise of our God. 


For the Presby (prisn. 
DR. BRIDGMAN. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN MISSIONARY TO CHINA. 


The pioneer of American missions in 
China, the Rev. E. C. Bridgman, D.D., we 
learn by the last mail, has rested from his 
labours. His works follow him, and his 
name is the property of history. 

- Born in Massachusetts, in the first year 
of the century, his opening mind caught 
the purple dawn of that enterprise which 
has shed its noon-tide glory over the present 
age. He imbibed the spirit which carried 
Hall to India, and Judson to Burmah; and 
when the call came for some one to carry 
the gospel to China, he was ready, and 


waiting. The honoured medium through. 


whom the call came, was the late Mr. Oly- 
phant, a merchant engaged in the trade 
with China, who, touched by the condition 
of the perishing heathen, and impressed 
with the vastness of the results to be ex- 
pected from the introduction of the gospel 
into that empire, made such proposals as 
induced the American Board to enter that 
great field. Bridgman, then a student at 
Andover, was selected for the post of honour, 
and conveyed to China in one of Mr. Oly- 
phant’s ships. 

In 1830 he arrived at Canton, at that 
time the only sea-port open to foreign 
commerce, and found there Dr. Morrison, 
the only Protestant missionary within the 
bounds of the empire. Other missionaries 
from England were labouring for the con- 
version of the Chinese, but the obstacles 
thrown in their way had driven them to 
occupy stations at Batavia, Penang, Singa- 
pore, and Malacca, beyond the jurisdiction 
of an intolerant and persecuting govern- 
ment. | 

Commencing in the midst of embarrass- 
ments, he persevered, in expectation of 
providential openings, and he was not dis- 
appointed. His missionary life of thirty- 
two years was an eventful period for China 
—including two wars with Great Britain, 
and a long and bloody civil conflict—all 


‘| productive of momentous consequences. In 


these tumultous scenes, he was not a bustling 
actor; neither was he an idle or indifferent 
spectator. Without any share in exciting 
those commotions, it is not too much fo af- 


firm that he exerted a quiet, but important | 
‘influence in shaping the céurse of events. 


The light-house does not stir up the waves 
that rage around its base; but its beams 
shoot far over the troubled sea, to guide the 
voyager on a dangerous coast. So stood 
the missionary, on the confines of a terri- 
tory comparatively unknown; and, while 
exerting himself to dispel the darkness of 
the native mind, he did more probably than 
any man of his day, to enlighten the nations 
of the West, in regard to the condition and 
wants of China. Besides preparing works 
for the benefit of the native reader, or to 
smooth the path of the foreign student, he 
projected, and for sixteen years conducted 
with signal ability, a monthly publication, 
in English, called the Chinese Repository, 
which, surviving the interest imparted by 
current events, still constitutes a thesaurus 
of varied information, alike valuable to the 
statesman, the merchant, and the mission- 
ary. This great work, in its original form, 
never obtained a large circulation; but the 
streams from the unseen fountain reached 
the public mind through a hundred different 
channels. 

It is not surprising that diplomatic en- 
voys should seek and value the advice of 
the editor of the Chinese Repository. In 
1844 he rendered important aid to Mr. 
Cushing, in negotiating our first treaty 
with China; and Mr.’ Reed, who negotiated 
our present treaty, in 1858, handsomely 
acknowledges his obligation to Dr. Bridg- 
man, ‘for incidental assistance, and con- 
stant and most valuable counsel.”’ 

In 1846-47, Dr. Bridgman removed to 
Shanghai, to take part with the delegates 
of the various missions in preparing a new 
translation of the Scriptures; but prefer- 
ring a closer adherence to the inspired text 
than his leading colleagues thought neces- 

, he withdrew from them, and united 
with the Rev. M. S. Culbertson in execu- 
tiog an independent version. In this em- 


ardour, until death arrested his pen. His 
fellow-labourer, now single-handed} carry- 
ing the mighty task towards its completion, 
is one who, like Vanderkemp, forsook the 
honours of a military office to accept an ar- 
duous post in the foreign wars of the Charch. 
A regular graduate of the West Point Aca- 
demy, he resigned his commission to become 
a missionary; and instead of wearing the 
stars of a General, as he no doubt might 
have done, had he remained in this coun- 
try, he is engaged in unsheathing the 
«¢sword of the Spirit,” for the conquest of 
a Pagan empire. | 

Though led, by the exigencies of the 
work, and the impediments besetting its 
earlier stages, to devote himself to literary 
labours more than to oral preaching, Dr. 
Bridgman was ever assiduous in seeking 
the salvation of souls. Numerically con- 
sidered, his success was not great; but the 
jewels, which he here and there picked up, 
were sufficient to cheer his otherwise tedi- 
ous pilgrimage. - In the autumn of life, he 
had the joy of gathering fruit; and two 


| instances, of which the writer was cogni- 


zant, may here be mentioned:—A son of 
Ziang Afa, the first Chinese evangelist, was 
baptized in infancy, (I believe,) by Dr. 
Bridgman, and carefully instructed with a 
view to fitting him for the position of an 
assistant in the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures. The young man afterwards 
turned his knowledge to account in aiding 
Commissioner Zin in preparing his Chinese 
geography, and rendered himself useful as 
a scribe to the United States Legation, but 
appedred wholly indifferent to the subject of 
personal religion. He was unable, how- 
ever, to obliterate his early impressions, 
and about two years ago his venerable in- 
structor had the happiness of receiving him 
to the table of the Lord. 

Another young man, by the name of Lo, 
who had been educated in the Morrison 
school, under the Rev. 8S. R. Brown, now 
of Japan, but had cast off the restraints of 
Christian principles on leaving the institu- 


: tion, was brought under the influence of 


Dr. Bridgman at Shanghai. He seemed 


| truly penitent, and the Doctor was on the 


point of giving him baptism, when he stated 
that he had a confession to make. It was 


| this—Leaving his wife at Canton, he had 


married another at Shanghai, a procedure 
which he well knew was at variance with 
the requirements of Christian morality. 
Finding his conscience awake, the mission- 
ary wisely refrained from pronouncing a 
judgment on his conduct, but commended 
him for guidance to the word and Spirit of 
God. Ina few weeks Lo arrived at a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The first wife was 
re-called, the other freely consented to a 
separation, and both were so much affected 
by the earnestness of his exhortations, en- 
forced by his example, that they expressed 
a desire to embrace his religion. Instead 
of one convert; as he had expected, Dr. 
Bridgman administered the holy rite to 
three at the same time—and seldom has a 
more remarkable trio appeared before the 
baptismal laver. 

During the first half of his missionary life, 
Dr. Bridgman was unmarried; but his later 
years were cheered by the companionship 
of a lady of rare intelligence, energy, and 


' piety, who, besides lengthening out her 


husband’s life, and weaving its tissue with 
sunny hues, devoted herself, with remark- 
able success, to the work of female educa- 
tion. Kindred in spirit, they exhibited a 
beautiful instance of conjugal felicity. 
With a cheerfulness bordering on gaiety, 
and an affection approaching to fondness, 
a wedded pair is seldom found more de- 
voted to each other’s happiness, or more 
happy in each other’s society. One who 
saw them, on a summer evening, spurring 
their ponies to a gentle gallop on the bank 
of the Wusung, would hardly have imag- 
ined that the sprightly cavalier was turned 
of three-score, and the graceful equestrian 
at his side not far behind in the march of 
time. As little would he have suspected 
that persons so full of enjoyment had re- 
sorted to this kind of recreation, only as 
@ necessary expedient to counteract the 
effects of strenuous labour. 

Once only did Dr. Bridgman absent 
himself from his chosen field; and that was 
not until worn out with toil—nothing but 
a long voyage appeared likely to restore 
his failing energies. In astate of extreme 
debility, he was carried on board the ves- 
sel—returned to the United States by 
the Cape of Good Hope, and went out 
again by Cape Horn—circumnavigating the 
globe, and allowing himself but, three 
months in the land of his birth. | 

Gifted with good talents, possessing the 
more rare endowment of patient industry, 
and favoured with a working-time far be- 
yond the average duration of missionary 
life, Dr. Bridgman accomplished much— 
much which we have no space to indicate, 
and much which, in the undeveloped germ, 
it is impossible to estimate. But, like 
Morrison, his greatest work was standing 
still—waving the standard of the cross on 
the wall of China, and calling the Chris- 
tians of America to the conquest. 

But little progress, it may be thought, 
was made towards that achievement during 
his life-time; but he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the enterprise fairly commenced ; 
and is not that dimidium facti? He found 
but one missionary in China—he left nearly 
a hundred. He found but one port acces- 
sible to foreigners, where they were mewed 
up in the surburbs like wild beasts in the 
zoological gardens—he left them traversing 
the vast regions of the interior with un- 
restricted liberty. He found an embargo 
on the religion which he came to teach; 
& sanguinary law denounced banishment 
to any native who should presume to em- 
brace it, and death to any one who should 
have the temerity to propagate its doctrines. 
Nor was this a dead letter. He himself, 
not long after his arrival, assisted Ziang 
Afa in flying from his country to escape a 
worse fate, after he had been cruelly beaten 
for distributing religious tracts. He lived 
to see those legal fetters stricken off the 
national conscience; the gospel commended 
for its excellence in treaties bearing the 
seal of the Emperor; and the people, of all 
others most devoted to the practices of their 
ancestors, permitted to renounce the super- 
stitions of their fathers. More than this— 
he saw churches, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of more than a thousand, planted 
along the coast line, their branches taking 
root in the soil, and spreading into the 
interior. In a word, he saw the churches 
on both sides of the Atlantic enlisted in 
the grand cruéade for the conversion of the 
most populous of pagan empires; and saw 
that God was with them in the holy under- 
taking. 

Two years ago, he preached a sermon at 


joyment he persevered with indefatigable | 


years; and the writer well remembers the 
reverential awe with which he traced the 


hand of God in the events of the period, 


drawing a striking contrast between the 
prospects of the missionary cause at its 
commencement and its close; and ‘looking 
to its future triumph with such exulting 
confidence, that he seemed ready to exclaim, 
‘Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.” 

Let us entertain the cheerful assurance 
with which the veteran laid down his 
armour, but let us not forget that a whole 
generation of heathen have perished since 
he went to seek their salvation. How 
many more generations, urging each other 
‘cas in a rolling flood, wave follows wave,” 
shall succeed to their inheritance of dark- 

Abington, Pa., Jan. 29th, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


FREEDOM. 


The truth shall make you free—Joun viii. 32. 


_ Free from prejudice. The world is full 
of prejudice—prejudice of every kind and 
degree; nor is the Church free from it. 


There is nothing like a knowledge of the. 


truth, for the removal of all this prejudice. 
Let men know the truth, and they will be 
free from prejudice. 

Free from narrow views. A knowledge 
of the truth expands the mind, and gives 
enlarged and catholic views. It roots out 
every thing little and mean. Let Chris- 
tians know the truth, and they will not 
unchurch each other—they will be free 
from narrow, sectarian views. 

Free from error. Truth is the opposite 
of error. If we know the truth, and have 
our minds stored with it, there will be no 
room for error. Knowing the truth, we 
shall be free from the chains of error and 
superstition. 

Free from the power of sin and the curse 
of the law. By nature we are children of 
wrath, being under the curse of the law, 
and the dominion of sin, 

« While Satan binds our captive minds, 
Fast in his slavish chains.” 

But the truth believed and obeyed—the 
truth known experimentally—delivers us, 
for it leads to Christ; it sets us free. 

« Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse remove, 
We bless the lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing his bleeding love.” 

Free from the love of the world. The 
Scriptures reveal a rest to come, a paradise 
above, mansions of glory which Christ has 
gone to prepare. They who ‘know the 
truth and feel its power, will seek that 
better country, and love not the world, nor 
the things of the world. | 

Free from the dread of death. Death is 
aterror to the wicked; but the Christian 
may die, exclaiming, ‘“‘O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 
The truth makes him free from the dread 
of death—for the more he knows of the 
truth revealed, the better he knows, and 
the more he loves, the truth incarnate, 
Jesus CHRIST. 

The truth shall make you free—free with 
all the liberty of the sons of God. Being 
begotten through the truth, and born of 
the truth, and knowing the truth, and rest- 
ing on Christ, THE TRUTH, you are a child 
of God, and may rejoice in the liberty of 
his children; and if a child, then an heir, 
an heir of God, and a joint heir with Jesus 
Christ. This is the liberty which the truth 
confers; it makes us the Lord’s freemen 
by faith in Christ Jesus. 

FREE! Reader, would you be made 
free? Then seek to know the truth, and 
lay hold on Christ by faith. You know 
enough of the truth already, to know your 
need of Christ; you know enough of the 
truth to know that Jesus Christ is just the 
Saviour you need; you know enough of the 
truth to know that to have eternal life you 
rust believe in Jesus, and trust in him for 
salvation. Come, then, to him, and he 
will give you clearer views of truth; he 
will grant you brighter views of himself; 
cause you to grow in knowledge here; give 
you a title to heaven; prepare you for it, 
and at last take you to its glory and bless- 
edness. — W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


A WORD TO WIVES ABOUT TH 
FAMILY ALTAR. 


Christian wives—ye who in secret lament 
the absence of the family altar—have you 
ever seriously reflected how much of the 
sin of this neglect is resting upon you? 
ever honestly inquired, «‘Have I done my 
duty in this matter?’ The responsibility 


is far from resting alone upon the husband, 


the recognized head of the domestic king- 
dom. The wife, as partner of the throne, 
though second in authority, is seldom so in 
influence in this home world. She is the 
spring that moves and regulates the con- 


trolling power, and as a consequence,. is 


equally answerable for the results. 

Dear wife, would it be a painful task 
daily to summon your family, and, unaided, 
unassisted by your husband, conduct family 
worship? Might you not, though well 
convinced of your duty, be restrained by 
the fear that you would be making an of- 
fensive display of your piety? May not 


the same feelings and fears actuate youf 


husband? he, too, may be regretting his 
derelictions, and wishing to retrieve the 
past; but how is he to begin? how make 


the first attempt? How easily and grace- 


fully you may assist him. One earnest, 
honest effort, kindly made, may ‘chain the 
lions in the way.”’ You do not’ hesitate to 
bring any thing to his notice that will pro- 
mote the interest of your children. Why 
this strange reluctance to speak of this? 
Go first to your closet—seek the influence 
and aid of the Holy Spirit. Then you 
will find strength. to confess your own share 
of this sad neglect to urge the necessity 
and privilege of family worship, and to 
point out the benefit to your family. Do 
not give up until you are agreed to com- 
mence this important duty. To you be- 
longs the privilege of ‘‘inaugurating”’ the 
family altar. Upon you its maintenance 
will, in a great degree, depend. You can 
so arrange your domestic matters that no- 
thing shall be allowed to interfere with the 
hour of prayer. The manifestation of your 
own deep interest will awaken a corres- 
ponding feeling in your children. They 
will learn to love the family altar. When 
separated from the home circle, the con- 


sciousness of the prayers they feel are as- 
cending for them, will be a safeguard in 
the hour of temptation, and solace in the 
time of trial. - 

The following truthful incidents illus- 

ate your power. May they influence you 

make a similar effort. 

Mr. B——., though the child of pious 
parents, was unconscious of any personal 
interest in religion—he had, however, cho- 
sen a wife whose earnest, unobtrusive piety, 
formed one of her chief attractions. As 
the evening of the first day in their new 
home drew to a close, she quietly drew the 
reading table to his side, placed the Bible 
and a light upon it, and seated herself, io 
evident expectation that he would conduct 
family worship. The servants entered, and 
reverently took their seats. He looked at 
her, hoping to find some way of escape. 
In her own preparation for the act of wor- 
ship, she was unconscious of his embarass- 
ment. Ashamed to interrupt, and uawill- 
ing to give her pain, he complied, secretly 
resolving it should be the last time. But 
the same scene was enacted daily; unable 
to refuse, he began seriously to dread the 
hour that would bring his gentle wife with 
the Bible. When the Spirit touched his 
heart, and led him an earnest suppliant to 
the Saviour’s feet, then, with tears, he 
thanked that wife, for her faithful per- 
formance of a duty that had led him to 
Jesus. 

. The hand of Miss D—— was sought by 
one who had not openly professed Jesus. 
Feeling that she could not give it to one 
who would not be an aid to her in the hea- 
venly life, she replied by asking her suitor 
if he could ask the blessing of God upon 
their union. Kneeling then and there, his 
voice was, for the first time, lifted in audi- 
ble prayer. The family altar thus erected, 
and faithfully maintained for more than 
thirty years, has been, like ‘mercy, twice 
blessed.” K. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HINTS FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 


Messrs. Editors—There are many persons 
who need, and who would be greatly bene- 
fitted, by a tour in Europe, who are kept 
from it by over-estimates of the magnitude 
of the undertaking, and the expense and 
difficulties which attend it. Hundreds of 
clergymen and others, who have been worn 
down by care, and study, and whom a few 
months of relaxation and travel would re- 
store to health, and give a fresh stimulus 
to their minds, look upon a trip to Europe 
as utterly beyond their wildest dreams, and 
never to be thought of in their limited re- 
sources of time and money. Yet, when 
such are informed that one may leave New 
York to-day, and be in Rome in less than 
three weeks, at an expense of not over one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and that a very 
pleasant tour of two or three months may 
be made for five or six hundred dollars, it is 
possible that some may think of trying the 
experiment, who have heretofore deemed it 
impossible. I have so often been ques- 
tioned in regard to the ways and means of 
seeing Europe economically, that I propose 
to give a few hints to such as desire to 
travel, and whose means will not admit of 
any extravagant outlay of money or time. 
To an educated man, nothing so freshens 
his intellect, brings back to him the studies 
of his youth and the reading of his riper 
years, and gives him new materials of 
thought and new illustrations of truth, as 
a sight of the cities of the old world, and a 
visit among nations whose social life and 
customs he has hitherto known only through 
the works of other men. An educated man 
alone can properly enjoy such a tour. 
Every object on which he gazes has to him 
some historic interest, or brings back an 
almost forgotten classic study or poetic al- 
lusion, and gives reality and life to all his 
past reading. One can hardly imagine a 
more dreary or profitless journey than he 
makes, who carries with him to the ruins 
and monuments of the old world only the 
wealth that he has inherited or accumula- 
ted, while he has wholly failed to store his 
miod with the historic facts and classic 
knowledge which alone give interest to the 
scenes-among which he is wandering. 

On the contrary, the scholar meets every 
where some old friend, and finds in every 
field, and tower, and ruin a voice and story. 
Nor could a congregation do for its pastor a 
kinder or pleasanter act, or provide for itself 
a richer source of instruction, than by re- 
lieving him for a few months from his la- 


.| bours, and providing him with the means 


of recruiting his health aad strength in a 
journey to Europe. A few dollars contri- 
buted by each one for whom he has been 
spending his energies, would secure to him 
the means of travel, and supply his pulpit 
in his absence; and when he should return 
—a new man, physically and intellectually 
—they would find themselves more than 
repaid in the increased value of his minis- 
trations. I have often thought, when lis- 
tening to applications for a dismission from 
their churches, by faithful pastors, on ac- 
count of failing health, that such a course 
would do far more honour and benefit to a 
congregation, than their simple assent to 
his request, and their virtual turning him 
away, like a worn-out servant, to die. Or 
if one is obliged to depend ‘wholly upon his 
own resources, and while earnestly desiring 
to see the old world, yet fears that his 
limited means will not permit him to in- 
dulge his wishes, he may be assured that, 
with economy, he may visit most of the 
places of interest in Kurope, spending from 
three to five months abroad, for a sum 


which need not exceed a thousand dollars, 


and which may fall even far below that. 
If, for example, he will take one of the 
lines of screw steamers, which have every 
comfort and convenience of the Cunarders, 
he may reach Paris via London for eighty- 
five dollars; and if he will use on the con- 
tinent (as every sensible man does) the 
second class cars, he may save from one- 
fourth to one-third of the full expense of 
travel; and if he limits himself in the pur- 
chase of presents, and objects of art and 
taste, ve there is the great leak to the 


 pocket,) his average expense of board and 


travel need not exceed five dollars a day 
and may fall much beloy it. : 

Much may also be saved by travelling in 
company. Four pergéns, if they will keep 
together, may travel /far more economically 
than if they go alone. Carriage hire is 
thus diminished néarly one-fourth, as also 
the expense for guides, valets.de-place, en- 
trance fees to porters of public buildings, 
and beggars gene¢rally. 

The best companion for a gentleman is 


his wife. His jexpenses will not be dou- } 
bled, and his” enjoyment of all he sees | 


| 


abroad, and of all he has to talk of at home, 


will be imméasurably increased. I speak 
from a pleasant experience, and say to every 
husband who wishes to see Europe, use 
your wife’s eyes as well as your own. You 
will have better accommodation and more 
attention, for her sake, and surely she 
needs as much as you the healthful excite- 
ments and pleasures of such a tour as you 
anticipate. A great deal also may be saved 
by a proper plan of travel. Many incur 
needless expense by retracing their steps, 
and going back to places already visited. 
The proper way is to determine beforehand 
what places are to be seen, and then to 
make them out in such a way as to take 
them in a circle, so as to avoid any needless 
retracing what has already been passed 
over. In thus laying outa plan, let the 
tourist remember that unless he has a life 
to give to travel, and the purse of a million- 
aire, he cannot expect to see every thing of 
interest. Let him be willing to take the 
more permanent objects as samples of the 
rest. Holyrood Chapel and Melrose Abbey 
are types of hundreds of similar Soottish 
ruins; and Versailles, and the Louvre, and 
the Vatican are models of interminable 
halls of wondrous beauty, filled with mag. 


_nificent pictures, and statuary, and relics 


of intense historic interest, to be seen in 
every capital of Europe. 

With these preliminaries, I propose to 
give in other articles a few plain and prac- 
ticd@hiots, which may serve to answer the 
questions of such as wish to see what is 
most worth seeing abroad, at the least ne- 
cessary expense of time and money. If 
what I have already said shall excite some 
weary and worn student, or pastor, or invalid, 
to thiok seriously of trying the benefit of a 
few months in Europe, who has hitherto 
deemed the thing hopeless; and ‘if what I 
may say shall aid any in making the jour- 
ney more pleasantly and advantageously, 
my object will be fully accomplished. 

J. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥., Feb. 1, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RESULTS OF THREE-FOURTHS 0 
THE YEAR. 


The American Tract Society, founded in 
New York, by Christians from all parts of 
the country, has deeply felt the influence of 
the great fratricidal, treasonable rebellion 
against our happy, God-given Government, 
‘whose hand for us has been strong as a 
giant’s: its hand upon us gentle as the in- 
fant’s touch.” The rebellion sundered all 
communication with nearly one-third of the 
Society’s colporteurs and other labourers, 
having in their hands about $25,000 worth 
of books, a large portion of which have 
probably been put into circulation. — 

So far as this rebellion is one of the 
fruits of slavery, it is a gratifying fact that, 
while the Society on the one hand has is- 
sued nothing to irritate, on the other, it has 
issued no line or word in any way favouring 
that system. In its publications, as in the 
standard evangelical literature of the world, 
when slavery is referred to, it is as an evil 
to be eventually removed by the diffusion 
of the gospel, and the practice of its princi- 
ples. In enforcing the duties which grow 
out of its existence, and condemning those 
plain sins, and manifest evils which are 
connected with it, the Committee desire in 
future to be governed by the teachings of 
God’s word, and the clear indications of his 
Providence. 

Grateful for the long-continued, cordial 
co-operation of so large a body of devoted 
Christians at the South, and for the evi- 
dences that the expenditures of labour and 
of money in that more needy portion of our 
country have been blessed in bringing mol- 
titudes both of the free and the bond to 
Christ, and joining in the prayer of millions, 
that God, in his wisdom and mercy, will 
speedily restore the breach that has been 
made, the Society has yet before it other 
fields of usefulness, wide as the world, and 
full of promise. 

Our army and navy of six hundred thou- 
sand officers and men, perilling life and all 


that is dear, that our blessed inheritance of | 


free government, law, and order may be 
handed down to unborn generations, is a 
most inviting field. The Society has al- 
ready expended more than sixteen thousand 
dollars in issuing appropriate libraries, 


manuals, and other works, throughout almost | 


the whole range of our military and naval 
movements. Though this sum far exceeds 
the amount contributed for this purpose by 
the churches, the calls for further expendi- 
tures from chaplains, officers, soldiers, sail- 
ors, army committees, nurses, and indi- 
viduals, are still constant and importunate. 

Our loyal population amounts to twenty 
millions, spread over vast territories, and 
most rapidly increasing: an intelligent, ac- 
tive, and, toa great extent, a reading people, 
not far from one-third of whom, it is sup- 
posed, are still unreached by the stated 
means of grace. Was there ever a more 
encouraging field of Christian effort? And 
are not the Society’s publications, its mis- 
sionary colportage and gratuitous distribu- 
tions, with prayerful personal labours for 
the souls of individuals, adapted to the end 
designed? (Co-operative colportage as now 
prosecuted, combines all these, and gives 
assurance to donors that their gifts will be 
economically and wisely applied. 

_ The grants of publications, through col- 
portage, and in all the wide channels of the 
Society’s operations, on the land and the 
sea, have thus far the current year exceeded 
$20,000, and can only be supported by 
charitable contributions. | 

More than fifty foreign stations in heathen 
and nominally Christian countries look to 
this Society for from $10,000 to $15,000 
annually, to aid them in publishing Christ 
to those perishing in darkness, prejudice, 
and sin. Last year, the Society was com- 
pelled to limit these cash appropriations to 
$7000. It is very desirable that they 
should be raised to $10,000 ‘the current 
year. 

It is designed that in issuing publications, 
the department of sales shall be self-sup- 
porting, so that all donations received may 
be applied to charitable objects. The 
receipts for nine months of the current 
year have been in donations and legacies, 
$49,273 78; for sales, $82,939.60; making 
$132,213 38. There is now due on the 
Society’s house: $20,000, to be paid from 
rents of a part of it; and other dues to be 
paid within about three months amount 
to $13,600. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Taomas De Wirt, Chairman. 
Wm. A. HALLock, 
O. EasTMAN, 
J. M. STevENson, 

New York, February 1, 1862. 
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Shanghai, containing a retrospect of thirty | 


For the Presbyterian. 


ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM JUDGED 
BY A FRENCH WRITER. 


The following description of English 
Protestantism, by a French literateur, has 
been kindly translated for us by a friend, 
from “‘ La Revue des deux Mondes.’’ After 
having reviewed the different sects in which 
the Protestant Church in England is di- 
vided, the author of the article says: 


‘‘Under all these differences of sects, 
there is a common faith. Whatever the 
form of Protestantism may be, its objects 
and effects are to cultivate the moral sense. 
This is the n why it is so popular; 
its principles and dogmas all adapt it to 
the instincts of the nation. Anxiety of 
conscience is the feeling from which all 
proceeds for the Protestant. He calls to 
mind a perfect righteousness, and under- 
stands that his own cannot stand before 
the righteousness of God. He thinks of 
the final Judgment, and he knows that he 
will be condemned by it; he is distressed, 
and prostrates himself; he begs from God 
the forgiveness of his sins, and the re- 
newal of his heart. He is fully aware that 
he is unable to deserve the former, or ob- 
tain the latter, either by his desires, or by 
his acts, or by any ceremony or institution, 
or, in any way, by himself. He applies to 
Christ as the enly mediator; he prays ear- 
nestly to him; he feels him present; he 
finds himself justified, elected, healed, 
transformed, predestinated by grace. Thus 
understood, religion is a moral revolution ; 
thus simplified, religion is nothing but a 
moral revolution. In the presence of this 
great emotion, metaphysics and theology, 
ceremonies and discipline, all vanish, or 
become subordinate, and religion is nothing 
more than the purification of the heart. 

“The bare temple of the Dissenter, 
the shortened service, the simple church 
of the Anglicans, impress them with the 
truths they hear and understand, for they 
do read and understand. Prayer offered 
in their own language, the Psalms trans- 
lated in the common tongue, enter through 
the senses into their souls. They do 
enter, be sure of that, and it is be-, 
cause of this that they look so atten- 
tive. The people are in themselves sus- 
ceptible of deep emotion, disposed by 
the vehemency of their imagination to 
understand grand and tragic things, and 
they find these in that Bible, which is for 
them the true word of God. The cries of 
anguish of the solitary Hebrew, the unfore- 
seen bursting of sublime passion, the thirst 
for righteousness, the thunderings of the 
law, and of the righteousness of God, come 
through thirty centuries, and deeply im- 
press these biblical souls. They find help 
also in other books. The Prayer-Book of 
the Anglican, transmitted by inheritance 
with the family Bible, allows every one, 
even the dullest peasant and minor, to hear 
the solemn accents of true prayer. The 
Confession of Faith, the prayers pro- 
nounced during the sickness, and at the 
bed of the dying—these grand sentences 
of a passionate eloquence—carry the mind, 
I know not how, into an unknown world. 
The idea of gloomy death, and of the 
infinite ocean into which the poor and 
fragile soul is about to descend, is fearful ; 
but the thought of the unseen righteous- 
ness, every where present, every where 
provident, on which the changing appear- 
ance of visible things reposes, illuminates 
them with an unexpected light. The ma- 
terial world and its laws seem to them like 
a phantom; they see nothing more real 
than righteousness, and this righteousness 
is the whole of man and of nature. 

“This is the deep feeling by which, 
every Sabbath, theatres are closed, plea- 
sures interdicted, and churches filled; it is 
this which penetrates the cuirass of mind 
given to material things, and even of cor- 
poreal dullness. The merchant, who, dur- 
ing the week, has counted his bales of 
goods, or put cyphers in line; the squire; 
the yeomen; the cottagers—all those un- 
cultivated souls, who are plunged into the 
midst of physical life, receive their moral 
life from their religion. You can see this 
by the sale of Protestant books of piety. 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the ‘Whole Duty 
of Man,’ find their way to the window of 
the yeoman and the squire, where lie, 
among the tools of fishing, the four or five 
volumes which compose his library. You 
can impress such men only by moral reflec- 
tions and religious emotions.’ 


‘ROME AS IT IS. 


IMBECILITY OF THE POPE. 

Rome, January 3.—Rome is inhabited 
apparently by French soldiers, English Ja- 
dies, a good many priests, and a small 
sprinkling of Italian laymen, exclusive of 
beggars. Seriously, the military and eccle- 
siastical elements have thrown into the 
shade all civil life. Soldiers, French and 
Papal, parade about from morning till 
night, drums and trumpets beat and play 
at all hours to the distraction of business 
and the destruction of sleep, and guards 
stand in sentry boxes, placed a propos to 
nothing, at every corner. Now and: then 
the host is carried about, and people slink 
away and look askance, and then a semi- 
nary of unfledged. priestlings shuffle down 
the street, or a monsignore’s carriage, like 
an old red stage coach, jolts over the stones. 
But these are all the signs of vitality to be 
observed by day; and to compare Rome 
with resuscitated Florence at this moment, 
would bea hard trial to any advocate for 
Pontifical government. Not quite the same 
is it, however, at night. Half a dozen 
friends in different streets have corrobora- 
ted my experience, that after midnight it 
is no uncommon matter to hear one or two 
manly voices chaunting the Garibaldi Hyma 
in full sonorous cadence down the echoing 
streets. As for any real popularity still 
remaining for the Pope, it may be safely 
denied, since, if it did exist, there would be 
no need for the process (notoriously adopted 
on all occasions of his public appearance) 
of paying bands of claquers. On the last 
day of the year this trick was even ludi- 
crously obvious. The poor old Pontiff 
went, as usual, in state to the Ze Deum at 
the Church of Gesu. Immense crowds 
were present, and the Pope was greeted by 
vociferous cheers. But on attentively re- 
garding the enthusiastic parties, it appeared 
they consisted solely of rather dilapidated 
individuals, always gathered in groups— 
the groups themselves being judiciously 
disposed to produce the best effect. The 
moderate price of three pauls and the loan 
of a pocket handkerchief rewards the zeal 
of the faithful on these occasions. 

Since I last saw Pio Nono, in 1858, he 
appears much changed. A very near view 
of him last week struck me with surprise, 
even though I had heard from excellent 
authority here that his mind and memory 
are rapidly becoming enfeebled, and that 
he continually contradicts one day his most 
solemn assertions of the day-before. For- 


| merly, his face was certainly a good end 


pleasing one; now, even benevolence itself 
seemed hardly venerable in that flaccid 
countenance, with its uncertain eyes and 
trembling lips. A poor pageant it is, after 
all, that Christmas procession which so 


vexed the soul of good George Foxe, «Yo 
Pope, ye imege of antichrist, carried on 


men’s shoulders!” The pomp of the Church 
of Rome, and the glitter of French bayonets, 
make but a mournful counterpoise for a 
nation’s trust and reverence. The whole 
scene, indeed, is but a sanglant parody on 
the religion of humility, peace, and spiritu- 
ality, of which it professes to record the 
advent. For the cave and the manger of 
Bethlehem, there is the pomp of an opera 
house; for the doctrine taught by the well 
of Samaria, there is a wafer held up to the 
adoration of the four quarters of the world. 
Finally, it all closed appropriately when 
the choir (as far as I could hear) chaunted 
the Angels’ Song at the Nativity; and as 
they ended with the words, « Peace on earth, 
good will towards men,” «Shoulder arms!” 
cried the officer in command of the troops 
which lined St. Peter’s, and up went five 
hundred bayonets into the air for an Amen. 
—Corr. London Daily News. 


HIDDEN ONES. 


No church has a right to say that there 
are none of God’s “‘ hidden ones” save those 
which are embraced by its visible commu- 
nion. There are trees of righteousness in 
every part of God’s vineyard. Nay, -more, 
I hope there are some growing even over 
the wall, not yet transplanted, and yet 
bringing forth fruit to His glory. 


Near a hundred years ago, an old build- 


ing was pulled down in one of the ¢ities of 
Switzerland. A long time before, this had 
been part of a Carthusian convent, tenant- 
ed prior to the great Reformation, A box 
was found buried in the wall, and in the 
box had been deposited this prayer: 

«“O most merciful God! I know that I 
can only be saved, and satisfy Thy right- 
eousness by the merit, the innocent suffer- 
ing and death of Thy well beloved Son. 
Holy Jesus, my salvation is in Thy hands. 
Thou canst not withdraw the hands of Thy 
love from me, for they have created and 
redeemed me. Thou hast inscribed my 
name with a pen of iron, in rich mercy, 
and so that nothing can efface it, on Thy 
side, Thy hands, and Thy feet.” 

Now, when we read this prayer over, we 
picture that houest-hearted old monk kneel- 
ing to repeat it in the silence of his narrow 
cell; and while we mourn over the mistake 
of his asceticism, we cannot refuse to believe 
that he who could pray like this must have 
been one of the “hidden ones” of God.— 
Exchange. 


Dr. D’Aubigne and Rev. F. Monod on 
the Late Principal Cunningham. 


The Rev. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, in a 
letter to a friend in Edinburgh, says: 
‘‘God seems to wish at present to strike 
blows which resound far and wide. Such 
have been those which have fallen at Lis- 
bon, at Windsor, and at Paris, where the 
Count de Pourtalis, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of Prussia, who was member of 
the deputation for the deliverance of the 
Madiai, has been suddenly removed, at the 
very hour when our Committee was re- 
questing Mr. Naville (our President of the 
Alliance) to come to an understanding with 
him for the deliverance of the Spanish 
prisoners. But none of these blows (of 
which there have been many, even at 
Geneva) has awakened such an echo in my 
heart as the death of Cunningham. I 
had a great esteem and a great affection 
for him. I saw in him not only one of 
the heroes of the great battle fought twenty 
years ago for the glory of our King and 
Saviour, and the liberty of his people; not 
only a distinguished doctor, who trained 
with much fidelity, science, and devoted- 
ness, the future servants of Jesus; but I 
loved in him one of those men who best, in 
Scotland, understood and appreciated the 
theological literature of France. No one 
has shown a more thorough appreciation of 
Calvin than he has done in a. fine article 
in the Foreign Evangelical jew ; NO one 
has rendered to him a more graceful hom- 
age. May God cast the mantle of this 
Elijah upon some Elisha, who may take 
his place! Express to Mrs. Cunningham, 
and to the Theological Faculty of the Free 
Church, the share I take in this great 
sorrow.” 

We also observe, in the Archives du 
Christianisme — a tri-monthly, religious 
journal published at Paris—a short notice 
of the late Dr. Cunningham, from the pen. 
of the Rev. Frederick Monod. We trans- 
late it as follows:—<The same day on 
which God, in his mysterious but all-wise 
dispensations, lacerated the heart of the 
Queen of England by a blow which has 
resounded sadly to the deepest recesses of 
thousands of hearts, he saw it good to take 
away from Christianity, and from the Free 
Church of Scotland in particular, one of 
the most enlightened and zealous defend- 
ers and propagators of the gospel. Oa 
Saturday, the 14th of December, died at 
Edioburgh, the Rev. Dr. William Cunning- 
ham, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 


and Principal of the Faculty of Theology - 


in the Free Church of Scotland. His 
malady—an attack of pleurisy—was brief, 
and his death, occurring suddenly, carried 
consternation into his family, among his 
numerous friends, among his students, who 
loved him as much as they respected snd 
admired him, and into the bosom of the 
Church, of which he was one of the found- 
ers, and most devoted and courageous sup- 
porters. Dr. Cunningham was only fifty- 
seven years of age, and was in the full 
vigour of his activity and his rare faculties. 
‘It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth 
to him good.’ May he raise up in the 
Free Church of Scotland, and in all the 
churches, Christian doctors as faithful to 
the gospel, as simple in heart, as enlight- 
ened, of intelligence as comprehensive, 
and as powerful in worth and words, as 
was the brother and friend whom we now 
lament, in common with his Church, bis 
family, and his friends.’’ 


REPENTANCE. 


The repentance which faith, 
consists chiefly of a sense of danger, and a 
fear of punishment; but when we come to 
have a lively apprehension of pardonin 


g 
love, and our —— in Chriat, it is gen- 
or having offended God. 


uine filial sorrow 
—Rev..T. Adams. 
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at 606 Chestnut sti 
and at 638 Broadway, New Yorx. 
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SATURDAY, February 15, 1862. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA.— 


THURSDAY PRAYER-MEETING. 


Arrangement for February. 


rd_Th Central Church, Eighth 


Gospel o | | 


THE SoLpier —We 

direct the reader’s attention to 
¢ appeal of Dr. Schenck in bebalf of our 
apldiers and -eailors. Never was an appeal 


‘enforced by more sscred snd affecting con- 


siderations. The immense army and vavy 
collected in defence of the country have 


unspeakably tender claims on every Ame-. 


rican heart. Deprived of the comforts of 
home, exposed to death in its most frightful 
forms, and destitute, in a great measure, of 
the means of grace, will we refuse to send 
them, in the form of books and tracts, the 
tidings of salvation? Multitudes of 
them are eager to read, and not a few of 
them have given evidence of serious atten- 
jon to the concerns of their souls. Our 
oard of Publication has exerted itself to 
the utmost to supply their wants, but the 
means of doing so are now exhausted. 
Who. esnnot contribute five or ten dollars 
for. this holy object? How many, if their 
hearts. were in it, could contribute one 
hundred? Now is the time—the necessity 
is urgent—many of these noble men may 
soon be beyond the reach of our sympathies. 


— 


Tue SOLDIERS AND THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
—Through the benevolence of our friends 
who have furnished contributions for this 
purpose, we have been enabled to distribute 
weekly a large number of copies of the 
Presbyterian among the soldiers. Last 
week the number distributed exceeded one 
thousand copies, being sent to nearly every 
camp along the Potomac, to Fortress Mon- 
roe, Hatteras, Port Royal, Western Vir- 
ginia, and to various hospitals. The field 
could be greatly extended, as numerous 
applications are constantly received. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the good that is ac- 


complished by this means, as the letters 


published by us from time to time give 
abutidant testimony. One just received, 
will show how these donations are received. 
Camp CuassEn, Frederick, | 
7, 1862. 

Wear Sire—In the name of the regiment, I 
send our grateful acknowledgments to the 
kind donors, whose liberal hearts and ready 
hands have enabled you to furnish the men 
with so mach and such good reading as those 
papers contained. It cheers our hearts much 
to know we are remembered, and espe- 
cially when the proofs of it come to us in 

such an acceptable and substantial form. 


Yours in the gospel, D. S. Par.urps, 
Chaplain 9th Reg. N. Y. 8. M. 


Our fund is now exhausted. We have 
ourselves contributed to it more than has 
been received from others. The appeals 
for supplies are more urgent than at any 
former period. Shall they go unheeded? 


Rev. Dr. Scorr.—The last number of 
the American Presbyterian contains the 
following item of news :—‘ We have learn- 
ed by a recent communication from Eng- 
land, that the Rev. Dr. Scott, of San 


Francisco, has joined the Presbytery of 
London, England, 8 body in sympathy. 


with the Free Church of Scotland, of which, 
we believe, De. James Hamilton is a mem- 
ber.” 

ANOTHER CLERGYMAN DECEASED.— 
The Rev. J. B. Ripley, a member of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and pastor of 
the Mariner’s Church, of Philadelphia, de- 
parted this life on the 7th inst., in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age. Mr. Ripley 
received his theological education at Prince- 
ton, and for a number of years has been the 
worthy and.esteemed pastor of that church, 
in the welfare of which the late and good 
Father Kastburn felt so deep an interest, 
and in which he laboured so earnestly for the 
long neglected sailors. The deceased was 
a faithful and laborious minister of Christ, 
and every practicable way sought the 
spiritual advantage of his congregation, and 
was specially interested in the improvement 
of sailors, when in port, or on the sea. 
Some months since- he was stricken with 
sickness, which progressed through all the 
stages of pulmonary consumption. During 
his:sickness, his mind was at peace, and he 
employed his pen in the service of Christ, 
when he could no longer appear in the 
pulpit. As eternity was brought uearer to 
his view, he realized it more fully, and his 
joy in the Lord abounded. A few minutes 
before he died he exclaimed, «I am ready; 
I am ready. Come, Lord Jesus; come 
quickly. Glory—hallelujah!’’ He died the 
death of the righteous; he has rested from 
his labours, and his works follow him. 


ZOLLICOFFER’S CABIN A PARSONAGE.— 
The Rev. Mr. Raffensperger, af Toledo, is 
chaplain of the 14th Ohio Regiment, which 
is: with General Thomas in Kentucky. He 
writes as follows to the New York Observer: 
““ We have converted a substantial log house, 


' 24 by 30 feet, used by Zollicoffer’s Aids as 


a Council Room, into a Prayer Hall, and 
the adjoining cedar cabin, a few days since 
occupied by Zollicoffer, is now the abode of 
the undersigned, and is known as the 
Cedar Parsonage.” 


An Inquirny.—lIn suswer to the follow- 
ing inquiry from a Stated Clerk of one of 
our Presbyteries, we say that in the Pres- 
byterian of November 9th, 1861, there 
was published a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Breckinridge, the Chairman of the Com- 


_ mittee on the Book of Discipline, in 


which, among other things, the following 
direction is given:—‘The copies sent to 
the Stated Clerks are for the use of the 
Presbyteries, one to be retained, the other 
to be returned to the Committee of the 
Assembly, with such changes as the Pres- 
bytery may think proper to make, and note 
on the blank leaves at the proper places. 
These to be returned to me” (Dr. Breckin- 
ridge,) ‘so as to reach me at Lexington, 
Kentucky, by the Ist of May, 1862.” 

“‘ Messrs. Editors—As Stated Clerk of 
Presbytery, I recently received through the 
eae a copy of the Revised Book of 

ipline, with blank leaves inserted, on 


which to make suggestions, &. But it is | 
- g little remarkable that there is the name 


of no human being connected with this 
ublication; neither is there any thing to 
indicate whence it came, or to whom it 
should go; neither can I obtain any definite 
information on the subject by searching the 
Minutes of the last General Assembly. 
Will some one who knows, please give 10- 
formation through the Presbyterian, a8 to 
whatshould be done with the Revised Book 
of Discipline after each Presbytery has 
judgment upon it? To whom should 


be sent?”’ 


» ‘ie 


expressed our view 
of the tp-union , of the Old 

jk and New-school branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, and return to it only 
to indicate, as public journalists, the gecep- 
tion which the project seems to meet with 


{in various parts of the two Churches. It 


is useless te conceal the fact that in the 
minds of many, especially of the younger 
ministers of both these bodies, there is a 
desire for re-union, and a willingness to 
confer together upon the subject, with that 
end specifically in view. This we suppose 
to be particularly true of the central part 
of the State of New York, in which the 
movement has taken its origin, and has 


| been caused by fraternal intercourse be- 


tween the members of the respective bodies, 
by the growing confidence felt by the Old- 
school ministers in that region, in the The- 
ological Seminary at Auburo and its present 
faculty, and by that general tendency to 
union among religious bodies nearly related 
to each other, which is one of the signs of 
our times, whereof we are ready to say that 
we are glad. | 

Time must show how far a similar feel- 
ing has been developed in other sections of 
these Churches. The newspapers of last 
week almost all contain articles upon the 
subject, more or less valuable, as indica- 
tions of opinion or expressions of feeling. 
In our own Church, the Standard and Ez- 
positor, and the Presbyter, of Cincinnati, 
are unconditionally and zealously in favour 
of the re-union; the Presbyter, however, 
after some unfraterbal flings at us, advis- 
ing that it be consummated by the ac- 
tion of Presbyteries, wherever neighbour- 
ing Presbyteries find themselves sufficiently 
in barmony, in doctrine and feeling, to unite. 
It also says, that ‘if there are any in either 
School who claim that the Confession does 
not say what it means, or does not mean 
what it says, and wish tu have an outside 
system of doctrines, let them stay outside.” 

In the New-school Church, the American 
Presbyterian takes up our article of last 
week, and treats it in a style which seems 
to be characteristic of that paper. As we 
purpose fully, that so far as we are concern- 
ed, this discussion shall not be marked by 
personal asperities, tending still further to 
separate those who are now upon terms of 
amity, we have nothing to say in reply to 


with informing our readers that the opin- 
ion of the American Presbyterian is, that if 
‘¢doctrinal differences” do exist in the two 
bodies, which it seems to doubt, ‘‘they are 
not worthy to be mentioned in connection 


we are rapidly approaching an understand- 
ing,” and that, therefore, its leaniug is de- 
cidedly towards fe-uhion. | 

The deliverances of the New York Evan- 
gelist, and the Cincinnati Christian Herald, 
are calm, well considered articles, expressed 
in kindly words, but marked with the can- 
dour and plainness of speech, which the 
occasion certainly demands. We are glad 
to see, in both these papers, a disposition to 
consider the obstacles, which others find it 
convenient to forget or underrate. All 
honest and discreet men on. both sides, 
must see that no permanent and desirable 
union can be attained by ignoring the diffi- 
culties which lie in the way to a union. 
These ought to be stated, and must be 
stated. Their extent and nature ought to 
be ascertained, and where they can be re- 
moved, they should be removed previous to 
union, and not suffered to remain, to breed 
new strifes and divisions. Union may ex- 
ist without. unity, and such a. union we do 
not crave. So thinks the Evangelist, if we 
understand its words. It speaks thus of 
the action of the Presbyteries of Ogdens- 
burg and St. Lawrence: | 


‘‘The reasons put forth in the preamble, 
to show that a re-union is now practicable 
and desirable, are two :-—1. That the greater 

art of the churches and ministers in the 
Pouth and South-west have withdrawn from 
the Old-school Assembly; and 2. That the 
Plan of Union, so long in force between 
our Church and Congregationalists, is ‘sub- 
stantially vacated.’ In other words, the 
Old-school body is freed from the trammels 
of slavery, andgthe New from Congregation- 
alism. As to the latter, we agree mainly 
with our brethren. Presbyterians very gen- 
erally have relinquished all hope of co-ope- 
rating with those who do not desire their 
society. Having received notice to quit 
the house they helped to build, there are 
but few who are disposed to remain and 
quarrel over the estate. Our Old-school 
brethren, we think, have little to fear from 
that former element of division. 

‘¢ Of the conclusiveness of the first reason, 
we have very grave doubts. ‘True, a large 
proportion of the Old-school Presbyteries 
and Synods at the South have withdrawn 
from the Assembly, professedly because of 
the resolutions introduced by Dr. Spring, 
but really because the Assembly stood by 
its former declarations respecting slavery. 
But all have not withdrawn; and the ques- 
tion is, whether there are not still enough 
left in the denomination to produce friction, 
and prevent that homogeneity which is so 
desirable in a denomination. There were 
a few such churches in our own body pre- 
vious to the Cleveland Assembly, and while 
they exerted no controlling influence, the 
nevertheless were the occasion of muc 
strife, that was neither seemly among breth- 
ren, nor for the advantage of the Church at 
large. Our position now is in such har- 
mony with the sentiment of the entire peo- 
ple of the North and West on this subject, 
(and it is on this broad field that our 
branch of the Presbyterian Church expects 
to stand and grow, ) that we should be care- 
ful, and not bring ourselves again into 
bondage. At least, we are in a condition 
where we may, without detriment, take 
time to consider calmly the matter in all 
its bearings. Our patriotism and our fidel- 
ity to freedom are on record, and we have 
the confidence of the people among whom 
we are called to labour, as never before 
since the lamentable disruption. 

“Another element of union, and the 
chief one, is that of agreement in doctrine. 
By resolution, the brethren of these two 
Presbyteries declare that they have ‘con- 
fidence in each other’s piety and orthodoxy.’ 
This is well as far as it goes. But does 
the same confidence exist throughout both 
Churches? To a great extent, we believe 
it does. But are there not yet a few men 
in the Old-school body who still distrust the 
doctrinal soundness of some of our ministers,. 
and who, in case of re-union, would find it 
very uncomfortable to be thus intimately 
associated with those whom they had once 
helped to cast out, as unfaithful to the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church? And 
we would ask farther, if there are not real 
differences in the views of the cardinal doc- 
trines of human depravity and the atone- 


taught at Princeton? If this be so, what 
advantage could arise from a nomiral 
union? It could but produce a revival of 
feelings which are fast losing their bitter- 
ness and power to wound—a renewal of 
controversies from which our ecclesiastical 
meetings have been happily free since the 
disruption. We may wish that it were 
otherwise. We might naturally anticipate, 
too, that those who express confidence in 
each other’s piety, would trust in each 
other’s declarations of adherence to the 
same symbols of faith. But history is not 
so easily to be set aside. The ipsissima 


verba, and the ‘substance of doctrine’ 
theories, we fear, have not yet lost their 
advocates in the Presbyterian Church.” © 


The Christian Herald speaks in the same 


our contemporary, but content ourselves. 


with ‘ Boards’ and ‘slavery,’ points on which 


ment, as preached from our pulpits, and as | 


strain, and with’ equal sandour, We sub- 
join some ‘extracts, evidently showing the 
reluctance with which the editor contem- 
plates this measure at the present time. 
It asks: 

‘‘ Has. the time for such a anion arrived? 
In some localities, we presume, the way is 
prepared for it, and we shall rejoice to know 
that it is throughout the free States. But 
we have not yet seen the evidence of it. 
We will state some of the difficulties in the 
way, not for the purpose of checking any 
movement towards union, but that they 
may be fairly canvassed, and, if possible, be 
removed. In the first place, it must be a 
union of two bodies essentially equal, and 
‘not an absorption of one by the other. 
Kach Assembly has now its plans of ope- 
ration in Missions Home and Foreign, in 
Education, and in Publication, the one by 
Boards, and the other by Committees, and it 
is not to be assumed that in case of union, 
one or the other of these plans is to be 
thrown away, and the other adopted. Both 
may be essentially modified, and neither 
party is prepared for the union, which is not 
willing that its present favourite plan should 
be thus modified. 

‘‘ Hach body, moreover, to this day, justifies 
its course in those proceedings which result. 
ed in the division in 1837 and 1888. The 
Old-school justify and defend measures 
which we pronounce unconstitutional and 
oppressive, and charge that acts of the New- 
school, which we regard as strictly constitu- 
tional, and necessary for self-defence, were 
acts of secession from the true Presbyterian 
body. Which of these sentiments is to be 
pronounced correct, if the two bodies are to 
come together on principles of equality? or 
are both sides prepared to admit that they 
were in the wong? Are we far enough re- 
moved from those days of strife to forget 
them, or to pronounce the strife needless, 
and therefore wrong? } 

“In the second place, there must be 
essential agreement on the subject of slavery. 
The New-school body has taken its stand on 
that subject, and can never consent to go 
back from it. We are determined no longer 
to countenance slaveholding in the Church 
of God. We have no doubt that a large 
and increasing body of men in the gther 
Assembly heartily sympathize with u#’on 
this subject, but is there any reason to sup- 
pose that the majority do? Our brethren of 
Presbyter agree with us, but will their own 
Presbytery sustain them? When this ter- 
rible war shall come to an end, our hope and 
expectation is, that both the foundation and 
the superstructure of the rebellion—slavery 
and the Confederacy—will come to an end 
with it. But should it be otherwise—should 
the Confederacy be destroyed, and with it 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of Ame- 
rica disappear, and yet slavery remain, are 
our brethren of the Old-school prepared to 
say that a re-union with the South, whose: 
churches are chiefly composed of slave- 
holders, can not be permitted? Is there 
any common ground on which we may hope 
to stand on this subject, in such an event? 
Will the adoption of Dr. Spring’s resolutions 
in favour of sustaining the Government be 
deemed by the South even, as a sufficient 
ground for separation from the North, when 
the Government has been vindicated and 
sustained, and the relations of the States 
restored to their former condition ? 

‘Tn the third place, there must be agree- 
ment as to the standard of orthodoxy. We 
have the standard, it will be said at once, 
in the Confession of Faith. Truc, and so 
we had before the division, and yet the 
New-school men were called heretics, not- 
withstanding they received that Confession 
as honestly as did the Old-school. The 
trouble was, that they were not agreed as 
to the mode of receiving the Confession of 
Faith. One professed to receive it, ‘verbum 
verbo,’ accepting the language as express- 
ing the exact truth on the subjects of 
which it treats; the other certainly re- 
ceived it as containing ‘the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures,’ but 
would not be bound by the interpretation 
of that system, which best suited their Old- 
school brethren.” 

It is obvious that the obstacles in the 
way of re-union are as fully apparent to 
our New-school brethren as they are to 
ourselves. These obstacles may be re- 
moved, or they may prove to be vastly 
smaller than they seem at present. Should 
this prove to be so, we will be ready to 
give this re-union our most earnest and 
hearty support. 


THE WIDOW’S BENEVOLENCE. 


NE of the most memorable instances of 

- benevolence on record is that of the 
poor widow who cast two mites into the 
Lord’s treasury. The mite was the lowest 
denomination of coin in use among the 
Jews, and two of them were about a half- 
penny in value. The true virtue of the 
contribution was not in the intrinsic value 
of the mites, which would be overshadowed 
by the munificent and ostentatious gifts of 
the wealthy. Still, the Saviour noticed 
the act with the highest commendation, 
and estimated it more highly than the gifts 
|of richer donors. The reason of this is 
stated; the wealthy contributed from their 
abundance and superfluity, she of her pen- 
ury—even all that she had—her whole 
living. We may understand this to mean, 
that the two mites was all she was able to 
earn by her labour during a whole day, and 
her sole dependence that day for the supply 
of her common necessities. Her benevo- 
lence, then, could only be exercised by an 


prive herself of food for a whole day, that 
she might contribute her offering to the 
Lord. How genuine was her piety! how 
large and liberal her heart! The wealthy 
young ruler, who expressed his desire to 
the Saviour to be directed how he might 
attain to eternal life, shrunk back at the 
proposal to sell all his great possessions, 
and distribute the avails to the poor, and 
preferred to cling to these at the expense 
of his soul. Notso the widow. She was 
very poor, it was-true; she had to labour 
for a scanty subsistence; but she was ready 
to encounter the pangs of hunger for a 
whole day, rather than be deprived of the 
pleasure of testifying her attachment to 
her Lord. No wonder, then, that the gra- 
cious Saviour signalized her devotion, and 
made a conspicuous record of it for an ex- 
ample to all future ages. He knew what 
was in her heart, that her zeal was pure 
and self-sacrificing, and her love exalted. 

Now, while it is unquestionable that this 
memorable act of charity has influenced 
thousands to contribute liberally to the 
cause of the Lord, it has been sadly per- 
verted by other thousands. How often has 
it been pleaded in justification of the most 
niggardly donations! A person possessed 
of ample means, and surrounded by all the 
comforts of life, and perhaps its luxuries 
too, ashamed to acknowledge the real feel- 
ings of his heart, which would lead to a 
flat refusal, meets a benevolent appeal with 
a penurious contribution, with the false 
excuse—I give you the widow’s mite!” 
How monstrous the misinterpretation of an 
act which called for the Saviour’s emphatic 
commendation! The widow's mite, in- 
deed! and yet not even a faint resemblance 
of the widow’s love and devotion to God, 
and without the slightest similitude to her 
self sacrifice ! 

If people are disposed to contribute to 
religious objects according to the prudent 
and calculating standard of the world—just 
as little as will-enable them to escape cen- 
sure, or as much as will raise their charac- 


ter for charity—they can do 80; but let 


extreme self-denial; she was willing to de-. 


them not hope to reach the widow's stands” 
ard, unless they can-willitgly make 
fips in giving did she, Toil day, 
and then, instead of applying the avails of 
your labour to the purchase of th peces- | 


sities. of life, bestow them on the Lord; 


and you will be able to appreciate the sin- 


you give liberally of your penury, and when 
the gift is one of personal self-denial, you 
may profess to imitate her example; other- 
wise you must permit her act to stand forth 
in bold relief, as a very unusual display of 
charity. 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH. 


E are not only to remember, but so to 


holy. The injunction lies not only on in- 
dividuals, but governments, in times of wa 

as well as in peace. We do not say that 
the breach of the Sabbath is always attend- 
ed with marks of God’s displeasure, although 
the displeasure is always awakened, and the 
exhibition of it will, sooner or later, be man- 
ifested. Sometimes it is notably revealed 
at the time. The Federal army, in attack- 
ing the rebels on the Sabbath at Bull Run, 
was disastrously defeated. The rebel army 
uoder Zollicoffer, in attacking the Federal 
army on the Sabbath, was as signally de- 


_feated and routed, and the leader lost his 


life. In a letter from a pious soldier on the 
Burnside expedition, as quoted in the Sun- 
day-school Times, is the following signifi- 
cant passage: | 

- “The history of this expedition, so far, 
may be stated in brief terms, thus—‘ Delay, 
misfortune.’ We have commenced all our 
moves on Sunday. We have been drifted, 
tossed, bumped, blown, sea-sicked, and so 
on through all the varied exigencies of sea 
service. Now, on this blessed Sunday, we 
lie here—Hatteras Inle-—with the signs of 


' wreck around us, where several noble-ves- 


sels have foundered.” 

We earnestly hope, as Christians and 
patriots, that no more experiments of the 
kind will be made. Six days thou shalt do 
all thy work—the seventh, the Sabbath, is 
for rest and worship. ie 


SPECIAL PRAYER. 


HE condition of public affairs should 
impart specialty to our supplications: 


| That God would, in his infinite mercy, so 


bless our National Government, as that it 
may be able to preserve its unity and 
entireness; triumph over all the dark 
machinations of its enemies; succeed in 
all its efforts to restore concord and peace ; 
be secured in its means of defence against 
all defeat and disaster; and in all its 
official persons and acts, be an example to 
the people of humble trust in God, and of 
conscientious faithfulness. 

—That God would divest the war of all 
brutal passions and barbarous acts, and, as 


man blood. 

—That He would, by his grace, counter- 
act the demoralizing influences of camp- 
life, and so plentifully endue our soldiers 
and sailors with his Holy Spirit, that, 
amidst all their peculiar temptations, they 
may learn to fear his holy name, and offer 
to him a spiritual worrhip. ; 

—That He would mercifully spare the 
lives of the leaders of our forces, impart- 
ing to them bravery and skill, and enable 
them to devise and execute such plans as 
may contribute to ultimate success. 

—That He would shield our soldiery in 
the day of battle, and prepare those who 
are appointed to fall in the service of their 
country, for a sudden and violent transi- 
tion from life to death. 

—That He would alleviate the pains and 
sorrows of the wounded and mutilated, 
and lead them, in their afflictions, to look 
up to Christ as a sympathizing Saviour. 


those who are lying in camps and hospi- 
tals sick and disabled, and bless the reme- 
dies for their moral improvement, as well 
as physical restoration. 

—That He would lead the chaplains in the 
army and navy to feel their heavy respon- 
sibility, as those who are entrusted with 
the care of souls, and divest such of official 
position as have no just sense of their holy 
vocation, or bring it into discredit by their 
ungodly living. 

—That He would mercifully protect the 
families of our soldiers, who are deprived 
of their presence, and so mitigate their 
situation, that their sacrifices may be toler- 
able. 

—That He would bring the war to a 
speedy close; inspire the enemies of the 
Government with a better mind; restore 
them to their allegiance, and the prosperity 
they have recklessly thrown away; and so 
order all| things, in his providence, that 
great onl lasting good may result from 
the unhappy conflict, and secure to the 
nation a lasting peace, great prosperity, 
and a readier ability to serve God, and 
promote the cause of true religion. 


UNABLE TO PRAY. 


CHAPLAIN in the United Sates Army, 
giving an account of the battle of 
Drainsville, relates the following incident, 
which sheds a ghastly light upon the glory 
of the battle-field. 

‘‘A poor fellow belonging to the enemy, 
in the painful throes of death, and fully 
sensible of his awful situation, knowing that 
in a few moments his soul would be in 
eternity, and he yet unprepared to meet an 
unreconciled God, cried out to one of our 
men as he passed, ‘for the Lord’s sake,’ to 
‘kneel down, and pray for him.’ The man 
replied that ‘he would like to do so, if he 
could; but that, as he had never prayed for 
himself, he did not kuoow how,’ and on he 
rushed, to continue the work of death.” 

This is not part of an official report, in 
which the valour and skill of the troops en- 
gaged are eulogized, and the successful 
onset described with words of pride and 
joy. It would ill accord with such a re- 
hearsal of feats of arms, and congratulations 
for a victory won. But it discloses what 
official reports do not care to show. It 


what are its sad and terrible accompani- 
ments. Here is the onward rush to victory, 
and here the slain and the dying, past 
whom the victors must sweep. Here are 
those whose eyes are lighted with the joy 
of triumph, and here the eyes that are clos- | 
ing for ever upon the things of the earth. 
Here are voices which are ready to lift up 
shouts over the successful contest, and here 
are the voices which are uttering the last 
faltering sentences which they will ever 
speak. 

And what a request was that uttered by 
the poor dying man! A moment before, 
and he was thinking only of his enemies, 
and how to destroy them. But death has 
suddenly intervened, and before his eyes 
there is disclosed the awful vision of eter- 
nity, opening full before him, and summon- 
ing him to enter upon its rewards or pun- 
ishments. The enmities of earth disappear 
at once. He calls upon his foe to intercede 
for him. Remembering only that he is a 
man, and that he can offer supplications for 
him, he begs him for the only thing that 


he can give him—a petition for mercy on 
his soul. He implores him to stay for a 


‘moment from the work of death and’ com- 


‘mend him 4 


cerity and devotion of her heart. “When | 


remember the Sabbath as to keep it | 


far as possible, prevent the effusion of hu- | 


—That He would visit with his mercy | 


gives us a glimpse of what a battle is, and | 


~the infinite ‘compassion of 
_ This was'a reqaest which few could re- 


sist, and yet one that the victor did not 
comply with, simply because he could not. 


He was himself a prayerless man. He 
‘shad never prayed for himself.” What a 
fearful confession to make in that hour of 
peril! In the presence of death, and in 
danger of it, and yet unable to pray for a 
dying fellow-man, because unused to utter 
prayer for himself! Surely, «madness is 
in man’s heart while he lives.” Surely 
Satan weaves around us no delusion so ter- 
rible, as when he persuades us to go from 
year in simple, utter forgetfulness 
of God. 


ILL-TIMED. 


\VEN in pursuing the amusements of the 
world, there is a certain congruity which 
should be studied, from regard to the better 
sense of what is right and fitting. Ifa mem- 
ber of a family is suffering under a mortal 
illness, it would be in defiance of this pub- 
lic sense of propriety, that the rest of the 
family should he enjoying themselves at a 
theatre or a ball, and this would be the 
verdict of the most worldly part of the 
community. The rule of propriety here 
indicated may admit of another applica- 
tion. We are indisposed to carp at our 
public functionaries, and would much rather 
insure for them the public respect; but we 
have been grieved to see the journals of 
the day replete with the merry-makings in 
the high places in Washington, not only in 
reckless expenditure and extravagance, but 
heartless frivolity. | 
This strikes us as utterly incongruous in 
the present state of public affairs. The 
Government and country are struggling for 
life; the frown of God, for our national 
sins, is resting upon us; and not only are 
we on the eve of bloody and critical bat- 
tles, but within sound of the Capitol, hun- 
dreds of our soldiers are pining in hos- 
pitals, mutilated with wounds, and sur- 
rendering their souls to the messenger of 
death. Are these the circumstances in 
which our public men can consistently give 
themselves to extravagant amusements? 
Is this the way in which they can best ex- 
press their solicitude for the public dis- 
tress, and for the bitter sufferings of the 
hundreds of thousands exposed to the 
inclemencies of a wintry camp-life? Sure- 
ly, it is ill-timed, to say the least of it; 
and it would be far more becoming, if those 
entrusted with the management of our pub- 
lic affairs at such a crisis, were humbling 
themselves before God, and asking counsel 
from on high. 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 

Vaupois Vauueys, January 15, 1862, 
Messrs. Editors—The news of the settle- 
ment of the difficulties between England and 
the United States was received here, among 
the Vaudois Christians, with great satisfac- 
tion, because they felt that a war between 
these two great nations would be fatal, not 
only to their own interests and to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the world, but to the 
cause of Protestantism. While the question 
remained undecided, the Roman Catholics re- 
joiced in the hope that the two great Pro- 
testant nations of the world were about to 
ruin each other. They could scarcely conceal 
their satisfaction; and, in fact, it was often 
openly manifested; and they based upon these 
expected calamities the hope of a great Ro- 
man Catholic reaction. It is, therefore, with 
feelings of the utmost satisfaction that the 
friends of the gospel in Italy receive the intel- 
ligence of the happy adjustment of the affair, 
for we are assured that our country gains 
much by.it. In case of war, the interest of 
England, and, perhaps, also of the United 
States, in Italian affairs must be weakened— 
peace assures us of the continued sympathy 
of both. nations. And, above all, in case of 
war, the general work of the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ must suffer—this peace- 
ful work cannot advance amid the turmoil of 
war. For this cause, also, we pray earnestly 
that the domestic dissensions in America may 
speedily terminate, and in a manner favour- 
able to liberty, and to the triumph of Chris- 
tian principles. Such a triumph would be 
most propitious to the progress of the gospel. 
In Italy, we find but little change in the 
political aspect of affairs during the year. 
We are still watching, with the most ardent 
hope and anxiety, the development of events. 
The address of the King at the beginning of 
the new year, encourages our hopes of an 
approaching solution of our political pro- 
blem. You, perhaps, hear the persistently- 
circulated reports of the intended dismissal of 
Ricascli. Do not credit them. His position 
is more than ever assured, for in a conven- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies, last week, a 
new vote of absolute confidence was accorded 
to the successors of Cavour. On the other 
hand, brigandage is almost extinguished in 


Central Italy, a proof of the power of the 


present Government. Last of all, the Govern- 
ment having made various proposals of adjust- 
ment to the Court of Rome, and found them 
all ineffective, has determined to treat no 
longer with the ecclesiastics, but to push the 
“Roman Question” vigorously to the only pos- 
sible solution—‘‘the absolute separation of the 
too powers.” The first fruits of this are al- 
ready seen in the famous letter of the ‘‘ Min- 
ister of Grace and Justice,” of the 8th of 
October, ‘to the Italian Episcopate ;” and in 
the protection accorded by Government to the 
clergy who have taken the lead in this move- 
ment, which, originating in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, makes itself felt, 
and threatens to assume serious proportions. 
The publications of Father Passaglia and of 
Monsigneur Liverani, of which I have spoken, 
have been followed by other small works from 
the same authors, and many writers, in daily 
increasing numbers, are following in their 
footsteps. Of the several brochures of Pas- 
saglia, the most important one, entitled ‘The 
Schism not a Threat of Revolutionists, but a 
Reasonable Fear on the Part of Catholics,” 
is designed to influence the Court of Rome 
to acknowledge the kingdom of Italy, and is 
full of most interesting information as to the 
religious condition of the Peninsula, and 
specalation on the possibility of a separation 
in case of the persistent refusal of Rome to 
recognize the independence of Italy. 

Liverani, in connection with Cardinal de 
Amana and the Canon Vredli, has published 
a small work upon the “Court of Rome and 
the Jesuits.” This volume, of perhaps a hun- 
dred pages, is a collection of documents, ex- 
posing the shameful course of Rome towards 
the friends of Italy in the Church, and proving 
clearly that it is the Jesuits who reign in Rome. 
But the most elevated philosophical writer upon 
this subject, is the Abbe Filippo Perfetti, Sec- 
retary of Cardinal Marini, who has published 
two pamphlets, entitled, ‘‘ Novel Condition of 
the Papacy,” and “Recollections of Rome.” 
In both, but especially in the first, he profess- 
es principles, at once so liberal and so truly 
Christian, that one is astonished at such lan- 
guage from an ecclesiastic of the Roman 
Church. He says, of Protestantism, ‘It is 
nothing less than individual religion, the free 
development of the religious life in the soul.” 
‘‘ Protestantism is not a Church, not a society, 
held together by external pressure. It is indi- 
vidual, separate, active, devolving upon the 


conscience of every man the responsibility of 


his own salvation.” But for this reason he 
considers “Protestantism inferior to Catholic- 
ism, by which it will, in time, be absorbed— 
but this absorption will only take place after 
the reformation of the Roman Catholic Church 
itself. - This reform once effected, the Roman 
Catholic Church will absorb not only Pro- 
testantism, but all independent philosophy.” 


‘| lists and teachers. 


“These three elementse—Catholicism, Protest- 
antism, and Philosophy—in religion, bave 
their source in the constitution of the mind, 
and respond to three wants of our nature— 
the desire for unity, for spiritual life, for inde- 
pendent search after truth.” 

Proofs like this, of the softening of ancient 


prejudices against Protestantism in Italy, urge 


upon us the necessity of showing, more than 
ever, by our conduct, the infinite value of spi- 
ritual life, and the reality of our union to 
Christ Jesus our Lord, that the enemies of 
religion may be convinced thag there is no 
discord between individual Christianity and 
true unity. We shall best accomplish this re- 
sult by applying, in our respective churches, 
the principles of the Evangelical Alliance. 
During the firet week of January, all Proteat- 
ant chusches had a fresh opportunity to illus- 
trate their true unity, in the “week of prayer,” 
which united all the children of God in a com- 
mon communion of prayer and praise. Our 
Vaudois and [talian churches rejoiced to share 
in this sacred fellowship; and here, in the 
valleys, as at Turin, Genoa, and Florence, 
throngs of people assembled every evening 
during that week. The Roman Catholic jour- 
nals expressed their contempt for the Evangel- 
ical Alliance at the time of the Geneva Con- 
ference; but, without doubt, the spectacle of 
® general union of Christians for prayer, must 
convince even our enemies of our essential 
unity, and the bond must be greatly strength- 
ened by communion in prayer. The work of 
evangelization has suffered somewhat, of late, 
in Southern Italy. Mr. Appuia, clergyman at 
Palermo, was obliged to yield to the fury of a 
fanatical populace, and might, but for the in- 
tervention of the National Guard, have found 
even his life in danger from their blind rage. 
On the other hand, we are much encouraged 
by the prospect of having our printing-press 
and evangelical journal—La-Buona Novella— 
transferred to Florence. 

The Societé des Traités, of Turin, through 
the persuasions of our Scottish friends and the 
representations of Mr. McDougall, have de- 
cided to transfer their “‘Claudiana” printing 
establishment to Florence, at the close of the 
present year, in order to facilitate the publica- 
tion of religious works, all of which will be here- 
after issued from our presses there. One of their 
first labours will be the printing of the Bible 
in Italian, for which the Society in New York 
has furnished the necessary funds. The jour- 
nal will, in future, be published. under the 
direction of Mr. Chiesi, advocate of Pisa, and 
we hope that the removal to Florence. will 
benefit the circulation of this paper, which 
needs to be better sustained, and to have more 
extended influence. The next important work 
of our press will be the publication, in Italian, 
of the excellent “Dictionary of Scripture Par- 
allels and References,” of which the author (a 
Hollander) has furnished us with numerous 


and important corrections and additions. This 


work, which has been commended by the reli- 
gious press of England, is also translated into 
French, but the Italian edition, for the reasons 
given, will be the fullest and most accurate. 
This Biblical dictionary will be of great ser- 
vice to our new converts, and to our evange- 
The Italians talk much of 
religious reform, but we know that the Bible 
alone can effect a real reformation, and this 
Dictionary, which is in a convenient and port- 
able form, will be an admirable guide to the 
study of the Scriptures. | 
In your journal of the 11th of December, 
is an article taken from the Methodist, upon 
“Italian Literature and the Roman Chorch.” 
The author, after speaking of Father Passa- 
glia, reverts to Rosmini and Giobérti; but 
Italian literature has made immense progress 
since the days of those two great philosophers, 
and has left far behind even Gioberti and his 
posthumous work, “The Refurm of the 
Church,” which was greatly in advance of the 
age when it appeared, and which advanced 
many ideas essentially Protestant. It is in 
the contemporary literature of Italy that you 
must study our progress. I- propose, in future 
letters, to give some account of some of the 
books, and of the writers, whose influence upon 
the religious question of the day is most mark- 
ed, by way of giving your readers some more 
definite knowledge of the actual state of the 
Italian mind upon this momentous question. 
Oscar Cocorpa. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AND 
THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION. | 


While the providence of God has re- 
cently, in some degree, limited both the 
means and the opportunity enjoyed by the 
Board of Publication for carrying forward 
the work of colportage in its usual fort, 
that same providence has opened a most 
extraordinary and promising field, for a 
time, among the defenders of our country 
on the land and the sea. The Board has 
eagerly availed itself of this opportunity, 
and has been doing among them a noble 
and blessed work. | 

It has prepared a “ Soldier's Library,” 
containing seventy choice and suitable vol- 
umes, which it furnishes for $15 in cash. 
No better library for a regiment or a camp 
can be found. © 
- It has published for sailors a manual 
entitled «‘ Zhe Sailor’s Companion,” at the 
price of ji/ty cents, containing religious read- 
ing, hymns, prayers, burial service for use 
at sea, and other matter adapted to the 
needs of a sailor’s life. This has received 
the warmest commendation of chaplains 
and pious naval officers. <A large number 
of ships have been furnished with copies 
of this volume, and in every case they have 
been most gratefully received. | 

It has published an admirable little work 
called ‘*7'he Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” which 
has been received in all the camps, and by 
all grades and kinds of soldiers, not only 
with eagerness, but with enthusiasm. Of 
this, 60,000 copies in English have already 
been issued, and the cry for more is daily 
coming to the Board from all our camps. 
Its price is five cents, or $5 per hundred. 
An edition in German has recently been 
issued, and is now beginning to circulate 
among the German soldiers. The Spirit 
of God has signally attended and blessed 
this little work in numberless instances to 
the conversion of the impenitent, the edifi- 
eation of Christians, and reclamation of 
backsliders. 

The Board has published a great variety 
of tracts suitable for the soldier's reading, 
among them one package entitled “ The 
Soldier's Series,’ price ten cents, of which 
many thousands have gone to the various 
camps. Also.a card, suitable for use in 
hospitals and elsewhere, entitled « T’he Sin- 
ner’s Resolve,’’ which has been the means 
of doing great good among the sick and 
wounded. 

Of the Sabbath-school Visitor large pack- 
ages have been sent to the camps, and it is 
earnestly sought and read by the soldiers. 

The ‘‘ Social Psalmodist,’”’ a little work 
at thirty-five cents, contains the choicest and 
most familiar -hymns and tunes, and* has 
been an essential aid in promoting singing 
in the army, especially in the prayer-meet- 
ings and public services. 

Of all these works, thousands upon thou- 
sands have, through the Christian generosi- 
ty of friends of the soldier and the sailor, 
been given to them without charge. It is 
believed that, since this war began, the Board 
has been graciously permitted to place a 


printed offer of salvation in the hands of at 


least 250,000 individuals of these classes. 
The work still grows greater and greater. 
The opportunity only widens before us, from 
day today. During the month of January, 
larger quantities than ever of books and 
tracts have been sent to Port Royal, to 
Hatteras, to Fortress Monroe, to the camps 
all: along. the Potomac, to the hospitals 
around Washington, Baltimore, and else- 
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to Missouri; to our various navy -yards and 
ships, and, indeed, almost wherever sol- 
diers and sailorg were to be found. Ohap- 
lains, pious officers, and even pious privates 
who are.engaged. in these labours gratui- 
tously, send us their thanks for supplies al- 
ready furnished, and invariably beg for yet 
more to be sent. 

We would like here to insert extraots 
from many letters, but cannot. One minis- 
ter in Kentucky, who is engaged in this 
work for the Board, among the vast armies 
there collected, wrote, a few days ago:—« I 
have supplied about 40,000 men, with the 
aid of several chaplains. General Buell 
has kindly given me a general pass to enter 
his lines at pleasure.” And then he urges 
the Board to send on large supplies. __ 

A Methodist chaplain, at or near St. 
Louis, writes :—*‘I have distributed all the 
books, and nearly all the tracts sent me. 
They are joyfully received by all. I have 
never yet found a man to refuse any of the 
reading matter, and all seem avxious, and 
very.thankful for the books, tracts, and 
papers.” 

A labourer, now making distributions 
among the soldiers in and near Cairo, Illi- 
nois, writes :—“<‘ This place and adjacent out- 
posts should be thoroughly supplied with 
our publications. I could most usefully 
distribute at least eight thousand of the 
‘ Pocket-Books,’ and of our other publica- 
tions in proportio&. But whatever is done 
should be done quickly.” This last remark 
is solemnly true. One or more great 
battles may soon put thousands of these 
soldiers beyond the reach of any offer of 
salvation. 

- Such is the work in hand. Such are the 

growing opportunities. But just now, sad 
to tell, the means for carrying bape ewes oe 
are entirely exhausted. Early in December 
an appeal for aid was sent out in religious 
newspapers and by a circular. Many gen- 
erous responses were made in the shape of 
contributions to the Distribution Fund. 
But so incessant and importunate have 
been the demands for books and tracts, that 
the money received is all expended. The 
Executive Committee of the Board, a few 
days ago, voted away the last remaining 
dollar. 

Must the Board cease from this blessed 
work among the soldiers and sailors? 

Will not the pastors of our churches 
make our need known to their people? 

Will not individual Christians, without 
watting for their churches, send us such 
help as God may incline and enable them 
to give? 

Remittances should be addressed to 
James Dunlap, Esq., Treasurer, 821 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

W. E. ScHEnox, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

P. S. Churches or. individuals sending 

contributions may have books and tracts 

sent to particular regiments or companies 

in which they are specially interested, by 

giving us a name and address to which we 
may forward the package. 


- For the Presbyterian. 


A FEW WORDS 


TO WAKE UP THE SLEEPING JONAHS; OR PREACH- 
ERS WHO CAN’T PRAY FOR THEIR COUNTRY. 


Strange heading, you will say. We 
might say strange preachers, who do not, or 
who will not pray for it. 

We will. allow for all feeling in sympathy 

with the movers in the rebellion, for all pecu- 
niary and family interests that may exist in 
the regions over which it has cast its dark 
cloud of threatening ruin, for the prejudice 
which may be against the men who are in 
office, for the opposition to war, and espe- 
cially civil war, all of which we can respect 
a man for, while we may differ with him in 
his opinion. But for a man who has en- 
joyed the benefits, the privileges, the bless- 
ings which God has conferred upon him in 
this land; a man who has knowledge of the 
condition of heathen, of Papal, and even of 
other Christian lands; who can see nothing 
for which he is bound to be thankful for 
here, and nothing for the perpetuating of 
which he should pray, is to be base and 
ungrateful. 

Admit the very worst condition of the 
country in which we live, why shall we not 
pray for it? Is it past God’s care and 
favour? Is it unworthy of our regard or 
notice? Do we set ourselves up to say, by 
our conduct, that because our rulers do not 
do what we think they ought, that there- 
fore they are not deserving of our prayers, 
and pity, or sympathy? A wicked, drunk- 
en brawler, who had been a politician, and 
defeated, might vent his anger, and call on 
God even to destroy the nation. Will this 
kind of feeling and conduct do for Chris- 
tian people, and especially ministers? 

Young, conceited coxcombs, confidently 

set themselves forward, ignoring the judg- 
ment of those who have patiently examined 
into the history and working of the grand 
system of government, which God permit- 
ted, yea, enabled our fathers to lay down, 
and for these many years has worked so 
beneficially to all who would do what is 
right. | 
It is an old fogy notion which some have, 
that even in a country where all things are 
not as we would like them, the principles of 
the gospel might be carried out in part, 
and with them the writer of the Epistle to 
Timothy seemed to agree—1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, 
“TI exhort, therefore, that, first of all, sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men: for kings, 
and for all that are in authority; that we 
may lead quiet and peaceable lives, in all 
godliness and honesty.” 

Paul says, jirst of all, we should pray 
for those who are in authority. May it 
not be possible that the long peace we have 
had as a nation has been in answer to the 
prayers offered up for our country? Can 
there be any harm in praying for the coun- 
try? Will it be insulting to God to pray 
for a country which has been his watch and 
care 80 many years? or are men angry at 
God, like Jonah, because he has spoiled 
their plans and withered their gourd? We 
have heard of men saying they would not 
believe the Bible, or in the God of the Bi- 
ble, if it taught particular doctrines which 
they rejected. Have we got among us 
preachers who wont pray to God for our 
country, unless he will govern it as they 
want? Such men should not pray, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done in earth,” 
unless the Lord will bring it to pass in their 
way and time. 

Who can tell but that God is using this 
very rebellion as a purifier of the nation, 
preparatory to his coming? See Malachi, 
3d chapter. We believe that God designs 
to do greater things with this nation than 
he has ever done, and hope that this time 
of trial is his preparatory work. He will 
refine and purify, that our offerings may be 
acceptable, that the adulterers, perjurers, 
and oppressors, &c., may be purged out. 
While he has blessed us, we have withheld 
from him, even the whole nation, until he 
has ‘coursed us.” Verse 9. 


When he purifies, ‘the will purge the 
sons of Levi, that they may offer unto the 
Lord an offering in righteousness,” not in 
anger at his doing, but with a right mind, 
proper spirit, realizing their duty to God 
and his cause, to Christ and his kingdom. 


where ; to Western Virginia, to Keutabky, 


15, 1862. 


“Then stall the offering of Judas and Jeru- 
salem be pleasant unto the Lord, as in the 
days of old, and as in former years.” 
Verse 4, 
_Hoping that there are few preachers who 
will not pray for their country, we would 
‘kiodly bint that there are some who, since 
the days of our cduntty’s troubles, have 
abstained from praying for it. If 
will not do it now, when will there be a need 
for them? It may not meet the 
tion of some of their congregation, but 
when we pray, we seek the approbation of 
the Lord, not of the people. Has God so 
little interest in tiis pation, that it is mat- 
ter of indifference? We would be afraid to 
put ourselves in the position of refusing to 
pray as Jerusalem and the 
peop were, what pious Jew re- 
oe to pray for them? | 
ere is somethin remarkable 


Unless it is so wicked that God will not 
hear prayer for it, we cannot see why it 
should not be prayed for. And as yet, we 
cannot see any evidence that God has given 
it over. He has given of his Spirit in 
many parts of the land, and even 


He has ordered it that we should have days 
of prayer. His servants are in the army. 
The nation is in his hands. Do we not, as 
a people, need his blessing? 

What do these sleeping Jonahs mean? 
‘‘ Arise, call upon thy God, if so be that 
God will thiok upon us, that we perish 
not.” Do they want this storm to over. 
whelm the nation? or do they fear to ask 
God for the safety of the nation, for fear of 
the Ninevites? W. D. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SURGEON-GENERAL. 


Messrs. Editors—You have laid your 
readers under a great obligation by your 
editorial on the case of the Surgeon- 
General, in your last issue. It is high 
time that the religious world should hear 
of the flagrant injustice which is attempted 
to be perpetrated against this most meri- 
torious gentleman, by a small clique, who 
are industriously seeking his removal from 
the office which he so worthily fills, and 
whith his long and valuable services have 
merited at the hands of the Government, 
You have withheld the names of the actors 
who are engaged in this disreputable work; 
but the readers of the New York journals, 
for the last two months, have been made 
aware of the parties who are the chief 
agitators in this scheme. The blame is 
laid, and I believe justly, at the door of 
the Sanatory Commission, certain members 
in that voluntary organization being the 
main contrivers of the bill by which the 
seek to accomplish this great wrong. t 
say certain members, for there are many 
others of that Commission, who have had 
little or nothing to do with the matter, 
and who must be fully aware of the fact, that 
a more laborious and faithful public servant, 
and a gentleman of more stern, unbend- 
ing integrity, than the - Surgeon-General, 
does not hold office in any department of 
the public service. They know that Dr. 
Finley’s high professional attainments, his 
devoted attention to duty for upwards of 
forty years, his energy and firmness of cha- 
racter, and his unflinching opposition to 
corruption, are unquestionable. In fact, 


the Commission, as no person who knows 
Dr. Finley can deny them. 

There are other members of this Com- 
mission, however, who it appears have 
certain objects to serve, and in order to 
reach them they are ready to sacrifice Dr, 
Finley, or any one who may stand in their 
path. When the Sanatory Commission was 
appointed, it was not constituted a power 
superior to the Medical Bureau of the 
army. It had no authority to sit in judg- 
ment on the Surgeon-General, or on the 
Bureau. It was not constituted a co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, to set itself up as a 
contending or opposing party to the Medi- 
cal Bureau. Its duties were obvious. It 
was acknowledged that much good might 
e accomplished by an examination of the 
camps, in order to ascertain what improve- 
ments might be made in drainage; in 
providing additional comforts for the men 
in volunteer regiments, hastily assembled 
in the field, and who, in consequence of 
their sudden removal from their homes to 
exposed situations, would be likely to suffer 
in the novef positions in which they were 
placed. These, and other such subjects, 
legitimately lay before the Commission. 
Had the Commission attended to such 
duties, all-would have been well. But no. 
The Medical Bureau soon found that the 


duties of the department, and the functions 


of the Surgeon-General, were quite as 


the camps, and the volunteer forces. 

When the Commission began to intrude 
into the department of the regular army 
hospitals, and come as critics and directors. 
into the peculiar province of the Surgeon- 
General, what could be expected but that 
Dr. Finley, who knows his place, who 
understands his duties, and discharges 
them, should hesitate before submitting to 
the dictation of an external party, who 
were obviously bent on superseding him 
in his own department. The fact is, no 
charge of ignorance, of incompetency, of 
neglect, of corruption, or of malversation 
in office, can be brought against Dr. Fin- 
ley. If he were open to assault on any of 
these grounds, the policy of legislating him 
out of office, by an overthrow of the pres- 
ent condition of the Medical Department 
of the public service, would not be at- 
tempted. Dr. Finley’s fault—the grave 
offence which must be expiated by his 
official decapitation—is to be found in 
the fact, that he is actuated by a stern 
regard to law and order. He knows what 
belongs to his own province, and he wishes 
that other officials shall keep to theirs. 
While charges of corruption, of the most 


public men, because of the administration 
of their departments, no man has dared to 
insinuate that Dr. Finley has ever acted in 
one instance 80 as to sully his bright Chris- 
tian character. How many men in bis place 
would have been found trafficking in con- 
tracts, and gaining vast sums by question- 
able appointments and commissions! And 
yet, while an effort is to be made to cast 
him aside, by a bill which deprives him of 
the reward of his long and arduous ser- 
vices, which will gratify the busy-bodies 
who have so needlessly become his ene- - 
mies, by injuring him; and which will cast 
out of office a man whose eminent ser- 
vices the exigencies of the country at the 
present time so urgently require, this great 
injustice is to be accomplished because, for- 


‘sooth, he understands what belongs to his 


own department, and cannot consent to 
allow a voluntary organization to intrude 
into that department, and dictate to him in 
the special duties which are under his offi- 


bytery think of a dozen of restless. spirits, 
who would assemble and sit in judgment on 
the moral state of any district under the 
care of that court, and proceed to set. aside 
the Presbytery, because their intrusion had 


been resented? Is there a Presbytery that 


decision about praying for the country. | 


the men who are called out to do battle. 


these things are avowed by members of — 


attractive as the more legitimate field of » 


grave character, have been urged against © 


cial care. What, we askfwould any Pyes- 
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foot. What Behe of 
ber .of: chureh: in 
into the province 
athe. and sinsist .on decapite- 


the Bishop, because: they hed: not 
thing in the condition of op- 
should present? every. thing perfect io 
our,courta of Jew, and mast ,we. therefore 
have i voluntary organisation of farmers, 
men, it-may be, and well qualified for their 


own-departmeate of doty, to overthrow our 


It known that religion is infiu- 


ettiaf in shia persecution, but into this 
of the case I do not now enter. My 
object in soliciting a portion of your valuable 
- ig to keep the attentiof# of your read- 

fo thie important subject, in order that 

ey may be induced to use their influence 


as fo prevent'e valuable public servant and 
a strictly religious man from being sa- 
ofificed to gratify a party that dare not 

penly charge him with incompetence, 

of duty, orany crime. 

Tbe, country. needs such men at. the 
ent’ day, and it will never do to have 

e, few who are. in office of this stamp 
turned adrift without an adequate cause, 


easy morality are fattening on the spoils of 
office, sad men only are recklessly 
called to. 


suffer from the infliction of a 
grievous wrong: Let: the religious portion 
of the ihdve this matter, and 
demas that Dr: Finley ‘shall experience 
that which he deserves, not favouritism, 
bette ° 


| ‘For the 
REVIVAL AT ROSSVILLE, INDIANA. 


Se Princeton, N. J., Feb. 5th, 1862, 
Messrs. Editors—By inserting the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the Rev. 
David’ R. Love, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church* Rossville, Indiana, you will oblige 
mhany of his frieds in the East, and may, 
perhaps, stimulate others to continue with 

‘ditigence labouring in the Master’s cause. 
It is encouraging, in these troublous times, 
to: hear of the work of the Lord prospering, 
dtd souls being converted to Jesus. May 
thie; which is the firet-fruits of Mr. Love's 
tinistry; be but a.foretaste of a richer 
harvest. R. L. 
Indiana, Jan. 28, 1862. 

“ Dear Brother—The Lord, by his Holy 
Spirit, has graciously visited our church, and 
has caused our hearts to rejoice, by the mani- 
fest tokens of his presence among us. Since 
New Year’s day, 24 names have been added to 
our roll of membershi by certificate, and 
16 by examination and profession of faith in 
Christ Jesus. Besides these, several others 
have conversed with the Session, and have 
been brought seriously to consider the neces- 
sity of seeking the one thing needful. Of the 

 16°¥eceived by examination, 4 were unbap- 

tized; hence, my first administration of the 
ordinance of baptism was not, as is ordinarily 
the case, to infants, but to adults. 

‘‘With a view to the profitable observance 
of the Week of Prayer, 1 visited nearly ever 
family of my congregation, and conversed wi 
almost’ every unconverted youth among my 
people, and personally urged upon them the 
necessity of immediately secking the salvation 

of their souls. Some received me gladly, and 
expressed a determination, the Lord giving 
them strength, that they would seek Christ. 

Our. meetings began on the lst of January, 
and. continued mineteen days. During the 
Week: of: Prayer, I preached twice a day: 
at-ite close, Mr. J.C. Irwin, of 
visited us, and spent four days with us, in 
which time he preached six excellent dis- 
odurses. At firat our attendance was very 

small; bat gradually increased, so that before 
the elose of the Week of Prayer it numbered, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
nearly 200 persons. On Sabbaths, our church 
edifice was literally: fall, every seat being 
occupi How easy it is to preach when the 

Spirit o is t in power, and O! how 
easy it is at such seasons to speak privately 
and personally to sinners, on the salvati@® of 
the soul. A pastor’s duties, my dear brother, 
are laborious, but what of that, the reward is 


For the Presbyterian. 


A LETTER TO THE SOLDIERS OF 
_ THE FEDERAL ARMY. 


* Messrs. Editors—As it is a great pleasure 
: to the friends of the soldier to peruse the 
lettera from camp. that appear in your col- 
umns, it has occurred to me that perhaps 
those in camp may like to reciprocate the 
pleasure. Soy with your leave, I will make 
your valuable paper the medium. . 
Dear Friends—Nobly have you answered 
our ‘country’s call in hee hour of peril, and 
vely risked your lives in the maintenance 
of the best Auman government, for whose sake 
you have cheerfully sacrificed your homes, 
with their ten thousand ties. Your mothers, 
wives, and sisters, have given you up as heroi- 
cally, though their hearts bleed. It is on 
their behalf that one of the number now ad- 


dresses you. | 
» » While we are Sym of you, we are 
also very anxious. know, alas! too well, 


that the blood of many brave hearts must 
baptize the soil of beloved country, 

peace n spreads. wings over us, an 
peated), how painfully—that every man 
who dies, no matter how bravely, or what his 
q rank, whether he be an humble private or a 
. commissioned officer, leaves behind him those, 
to whom his life is a precious boon—those to 
whom his death brings unatterable sorrow. 
Aad when the tocsin of victory sounds through 
. the land, we do not, in our joy, forget those to 
whom it will be a funeral wail, or those whose 
mangled and bleeding bodies have been borne 
from the field. Neither do we forget the 
lonely sentinel, whose thoughts, are so far 
away from his solitary round; nor the faithfal 
icket, in the discharge of his perilous duty. 
ur thoughts take you all in, while the earnest 
prayer is daily—yes, hourly—ascending from 
thousands of hearts for the dear ones upon the 

** tented field.” 

If, amid the dangers that surround you, and 
the temptations to which you are exposed, we 
could be assured that in the great battle of life 
you were all ranged on the right side—had 

4 chosen the Prince of Salvation for your Oap- 
tain, and were fighting under his banner, how 
much it would relieve our aching hearts. 

. Could we know that for you ‘‘to live is 

Christ,” and to die would be eternal gain, it 
would remove the sting from many a sorrow- 


in 
4, brave and noble friends, will you not 
be persuaded to enlist in the army of Jesus? 
His terms are easier, and rewards greater, 
than any our country can bestow. They are, 
‘** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
be saved.” ‘He that believeth on me 
hath everlasting life, and J will raise him up 
at the last day.” ‘He that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 
. Great as are the sacrifices you have made 
for your country, they are less than nothing 
compared with those Jesus made for you. 
All he asks in return. is, that you will ac- 
cept this salvaivon- e it as a free 
gift. Your whole duty 1s contained in two 
words—Believe, and Love. If you believe, 
ou will.love; and if you love, you will keep 
his commandments. Then, like one of your 
number, who, having been sent on a duty that 
seemed certain death, you may say, as he 
wrote to his mother, “I knew that I did be- 
lieve in Jesus, and committing my soul anew 
into his keeping, I went forward amid a 
shower of bullets without feeling afraid.” 
Your sincere friend, A Lapy. 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


The Rev. George OC, Bush bas resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Presbyterian church at 
Stewartaville, New Jersey, and accepted a call 
from the charch at Hackettstown, New Jersey. 

The Rev. S. D. Loughead, late of Jefferson 
City, Missouri, has been appointed chaplain 
of Colonel Smith’s Migsouri regiment, stationed 


‘church in Hightstown was 


‘with their. representatives in Congress, 80 | 


While’ otherd of questionable Joyalty and |, 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


tery of New Bruuswick, in Princeton, N. J, 
‘om the 4th inst., the Rev..J. B. Davis was 
‘dismissed to join the Second Presbytery of 
Philadelphia; and the pastoral relation be- 
tween Rev, Rufus Taylor and the 
dissolved—it 
being understood that Mr. Taylor was to 
‘accept an agency of the American and 
. Supplies were a to preach in 
Hightstown mt until the next stated 
meeting of Presbytery : 
— obtained leave to supply their own 
‘pulpit. 
essrs. William P. Lloyd, John and 
Richard Wiley, David J. Atwater, and O. 
Morris Wines were received under care of 
Presbytery. as candidates for the ministry, 
‘and Mr. Frederick H. Wines was received 


St Louis. | | 
The.Rev. James Stebbins was received, 
on certificate from the Presbytery of Bur- 
lington, as a member of this body. 
bytery spent much time in the con- 
sideration of ‘‘the Revised Book of Dis- 
cipline,”’ and finally adjourned to meet in 
the Bound Brook church on the third 
Tuesday of April next, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 


-PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna had a 
full meeting in Troy, N. Y., on the 28th ult. 
They appointed a committee on the Revised 
Book of Discipline, to report at an adjourn. 
-ed meeting in Canton, Pennsylvania, the 
first Tuesday in May next. They ordained 
Mr. John L. Swain as an evangelist, his 
field of labour being so far from any min- 
ister in our body, as to make it very incon- 
venient to procure the administration of the 
ordinances. Messrs. T. 8. Dewing, minister, 
and 0. F. Young, ruling elder, were ap- 
pointed commissioners to the next General 
Assembly. They also overtured the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the subject of a Sus- 
tentation Fund, similar to that of the Free 
Church of Scotland. 

SJunrus Foster, Stated Clerk. 


WAR NEWS. 
A t and remarkable success has at- 
tended the Burnside Expedition on the North 


Carolina coast. Notwithstanding the disas- 
trous storms which eee the fleet, it soon 
entered Pamlico Sound, and having made all 
preparations to attack the rebel forces on 
Roanoke Island, the result has been most 
cheering. The fortifications were assailed, 
and, after a long continued bombardment, 
the troops were landed, and the whole rebel 
army captured. The accounts we have be- 
fore us are chiefly from Norfolk, and hence 
not ex rated. The summary is, that 300 
rebels were killed, 1000 wounded, 3000 taken 
prisoners, the rebel gunboats, under Lynch, 
captured or destroyed, Elizabeth City shelled 
‘and burned, and, in fact, the whole affair was 
a.complete success on our part, and will prove 
a terrible disaster to the enemy. 

— Pittsburg, Feb. 7.—The Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer of yesterday says:—‘‘ We learn, from 
soldiers who arrived last evening from Patter- 
son’s creek, that the rebels evacuated Romney 
on Monday night last. They either feared an 
attack from our forces, or contemplate making 
one in another direction.” Further informa- 
tion has been received from General Lander, 
by which it ra that, having been rein- 
forced, he marched, on Thursday, at the head 
of between seven and eight thousand troops, 
upon the enemy at Romney. The rebel forces 
were about equal to hisown. They declined 
fighting, however, and retreated across the 
river, destroying the wire bridge in their rear, 
and running otf, probably to Winchester. As 
heretofore stated, General Lander is now in 
possession of Romney. | 

—Rolla, Mo., Feb. 8.—The news, from the 
west indicates that the preparations for a de- 
cided blow against the enemy are nearly com- 
pleted: forces foe ‘this movement are 
nearly all concen at the point. whence it 
is intended to move against the rebels. In a 
few days the whole command will probably be 
on the march westward. Generals Sigel and 
Asboth’s divisions have reached Lebanon, and 
Major Wright’s battalion of cavalry has moved. 
thirteen miles west of that point. 

—Sandy Hook, Md., Feb. 7.—This morning, 
Captain Baylor and three of his men, (rebels, ) 
concealed themselves behind a stone wall, just 
above Harper’s Ferry bridge, while a black, 
(or a white man painted to represent a negro, 
by displaying a flag of truce, induced a loya 

irginian to over. When nearly across, 
Baylor and two others fired at and killed the 
ferryman. Our batteries on the heights then 
shelled the building, and, subsequently, a 
party of Union troops crossed, and set fire to 
twelve houses, including the Wager House 
and another hotel, the railroad buildings, &c. 
The whole lower part of the town is in ashes. 

—Chicago, Illinois, Feb. 7.—The expedition 
against Fort Henry, on the Tennessee, has 
been entirely successful, and the Fort is now 
in the possession of the Federal troops. The 
attack on the Fort resulted in its capture on 
Thursday, after a battle lasting an hour and 
twenty minutes, conducted entirely by our 
three gun-boats, Essex, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis, our land force not reaching the scene 
of action until two hours after the surrender. 
The gun-boat Cincinnati fired one hundred 
and twenty-five rounds, and received thirty- 
four shots from the rebel guns. Only one man 
was killed. The St. Louis fired one hundred 
and ten guns, and received no damage. The 
Essex was disabled at the tenth round by 
a ball striking her boiler. Several of her 
crew were killed, being scalded to death. 
Captain Porter was badly scalded, but not 
dangerously. A rebel general, one colonel, 
two captains, and sixty privates were taken 
prisoners. The Fort mounted seventeen guns, 

Dispatches received from General Halleck, 
at the headquarters, say that after the reduc- 
tion of Fort Henry, our forces proceeded up 


sixteen miles distant, and on the way reduced 
the batteries of the enemy on the other bank 
of that river. No doubt is entertained here 
that our troops soon thereafter took possession 
of the bridge over the Tennessee river. 

The property captured at Fort Henry and 
vicinity is valued: at $1,000,000. The Fort 
mounted seventeen guns, mostly thirty-two 
and thirty-four pounders, including a magni- 
ficent ten-inch Columbiad. Our shots dis- 
mounted two of their guns, driving the enemy 
into the embrasures. One of their rifled 
thirty-two pounders burst during the engage- 
ment, wounding one of their gunners. Therd 
were but eight guns captured by Dickey’s 
cavalry and Colonel Logan, instead of four- 
teen. Nearly all the guns were spiked with 
telegraph wire, which can be easily removed. 
They are brass six-pounders, and in good or- 
der. All the prisoners taken were sent to 
Cairo. 

—General Thomas is preparing for an ad- 
vance of his three divisions into Tennessee. 
The easternmost, under Garfield, will move 
through Cumberland Gap, and the other two, 
under Schoepff and Thomas, will move by 
other routes, all going toward Knoxville. 

—Our army is moving forward steadily to 
attack Price in Missouri, and that arch rebel 
is prepared for a battle, having received large 
reinforcements. Our troops have captured 
twenty-seven prisoners, including five captains, 
Nine hundred rebel prisoners have been sent 
to Alton from Missouri. | 

—Ovommodore Dupont has prohibited, and 
in future will prohibit, all communication be- 
tween Port Royal and the North, as the cor- 
respondents of the press have materially aided 
in foiling many of his plans, and no steamer 
or sailing vessel will be allowed to leave until 
all his plans are perfected. 

—According to the New Orleans Delta, the 
rebel steamship Calhoun, which was attacked 
by our squadron while running the blockade, 
on her trip from Havana to New Orleans, and 
was abandoned and set on fire by her crew, 
was not burned, as reported, but fell into the 
hands of the Union vessel entirely unhurt, 
and with a cargo valued at $300,000 on board, 
including forty tons*of guopowder, a large. 
quantity of rifles, and munitions of war. 

—The dash through Fairfax Court House, 
led by Majors Botler and Moss, and Lieuten- 
ant Hart of ey K, was a splendid affair. 
Giving a yell, the companions in their com- 
mand darted through the main street, spread- 
ing the wildest dismay on every side. Men, 
women, and children fied in every direction. 
All supposed that a general assault was being 
made. They were in the town nearly gn hour, 
when, pressing further on in advance, they 
captured three prisoners and a four-horse arm 
wagon. Captain Q’Farrell, of Company 
was fired at four times. One of those firing 


at present at Paducah, Kentucky. 


at him had the muzzle of a Colt’s revolving 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
| <qAg-the February meeting of the Presby- 


| Florence, Alabama. 


, and the Kingston. 


asa. licentiate from the Presbytery of 


the river in the direction of the railroad bridge, 


| rifle within a foot of his head. The ea oH 


drew his revolver, and fired at and ki 


adversary with the utmost covlness. His es-. 
The aggregate of 


cape was providential. 
prisoners is fourteen, instead of sixteen, as at 
first stated. Of these eleven belonged to Ran- 
som’s North Carolina cavalry, Company H, 
two to Stewart’s Virginia cavalry, and the 
remaining one was a teamster. All’are now 
prisoners in Washington. 
—Cairo, Iu., Feb. 11.—The gunboats which 
were sent up the Tennessee river by Com- 
mander Foote have captured one of the 
destroyed all their trans- 
ports, broken up all their camps, and the 
river is now clear of rebele as far up as 


Cincinnati, Feb. 11.—A_ special Cairo 
despatch to the Gazeite says that Union officers 
arrived from the vicinity of Fort Donelson 
report that General Grant has surrounded the 
fort with seven batteries of artillery. 

—-A despatch from General Halleck sa 
that he has captured in Missouri 19 rebels, 
and a large amount of ammunition, including 
120 kegs of powder. 

—The steamer Miami has been picked up at 
sea, north of Hatteras, in a sinking condition, 
and taken to Fortress Monroe. Pah 

—The only copy of the Norfolk Day Book 
received, contains an editorial censuring the 
newspapers for giving publicity to the state- 
ment that the Merrimac is a failure. It ad- 
mits the fact to be true, and gives a full state- 
ment of the difficulties in regard to her. It 
appears that the calculation in displacement 
was erroneous. An error amounting to more 
than two hundred tons was discovered when 
the ship floated off, and this causes the present 
detention. The chief subject of regret, how- 


ever, is, that when she shored up again, the 
ship caught upon the blocks, and received a 


considerable strain, consequently, some parts 
of the machinery have been taken up, and a 
| wary’ of dead wood will have to be intro- 

uced, to correct the tendency to log. It is 
vain to deny that it is a serious injury to the 
ship, but we are happy to state that a careful 
shows that it is by no means irrepar- 
able. | 

—The following curious editorial, from the 
Richmond Examiner of the 6th inst., shows 
how deplorable is the state of affairs in the 
once quiet capital of Virginia: —‘The rowdy- 
ism now rife in this city has become intolera- 
ble, and demands immediate a with 
the high hand. Acts of brutal violence, vul- 
gar ruffianism, and gross indecency, are of 
momentary occurrence in our streets. The 
most orderly citizen, and the most delicate 
lady, are exposed to outrage and insult. No 
man’s life, even, is secure in broad daylight, 
on our most public thoroughfares. To sur- 
round, knock down, bruise and maltreat, has 
become the pastime of the ruffians that throng 
our pavements. The evil must be suppressed, 
or else society must surrender its authority to 
brute violence. We must disorganize the so- 
cial system, resolve ourselves into’ savages, 
and prepare for protection by the most effec- 
tive weapons of self-defence, or else we must 
assert the power of the law upon the persons 
of the ruffians and vagabonds that infest our 
streets and alleys.” 

_— Washington, Feb. 10.—The following is 
the substance of the charges under which 
Brigadier-General Charles P. Stone was ar- 
rested at two o’clock yesterday, by a guard 
under the immediate command of Brigadier- 
General Sykes, of the Provost Marshal’s force, 
and sent to Fort Lafayette by the afternoon 
train:—l. For misbehaviour at the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff. 2. For holding correspondence 
with the enemy before and since the battle of 
Ball’s Blpff, and receiving visits from rebel offi- 
cers in his camp. 3. For treacherously suffer- 
ing the enemy to build a fort, or strong work, 
since the battle of Ball’s Bluff, under his guns, 
without molestation. 4. For treacherous de- 
sign to expose his force to capture and des- 
truction by the enemy, under pretence of or- 
ders for a forward movement from the com- 
manding General, which had not been given. 
5. A court martial will be speedily ordered. 

St. Louis, Feb. 10.—A special dispatch to 
the Democrat of this city, dated at Fort Hen 
to-day, says:—‘‘ Two hundred of tke Illinois 
cavalry, while out on a reconnoitering expedi- 
tion this morning, met with a company of the 
enemy’s horse, and charged upon them, kijling 
four, and taking twenty-five prisoners, includ- 
ing the captain.” 

— St. Louis, Feb. 10.—The Republican’s spe- 
cial dispatch from the Tennessee river says 
that the army is still encamped at Fort Henry, 
and preparations for further movements go 
vigorously forward. The river is high, and 


part of Fort Henry has been overflowed. Five. 


more regiments are expected to arrive from 
Cairo in a few days. An unfinished fortifica- 
tion, called Fort Herman, opposite Fort Hen- 
ry, has been taken possession of. The panic 
is 80 extensive in Tennessee, that the river is 
considered as opened for the Union fleets to its 
head waters. The late garrison at Fort Henry 
has taken refuge in Fort Donelson, making 
the force there between 8000 and 10,000. 


Foreign Items. 


SPECULATION Run WILD.—We notice, 
in Once a Week, a discussion of the proba- 
bilities of communicating with the moon. 
Years ago, Dr. Thomas Dick, who took it 
for granted that God had peopled it with 
rational beings, suggested that an immense 
algebraic symbol, in black, be erected against 
the background of the snow of Siberia, for 
the purpose of attracting their attention, 
and of eliciting a response. 


THE PoPE, THE BRIGANDS, AND PETER’S 
Pence.—A letter from Florence, of the 7th 
ult., has the following :—‘‘ What happens in 
the Eternal City, is really worthy of notice. 
The great activity of the Holy Father, and of 
Antonelli, is directed to help the new efforts 
of the brigands. A few days ago, from dif- 
ferent quarters of the earth, there arrived 
at Rome $35,000 of the danaro di SV. 
Pietro—Peter’s pence. Well, it is a fact 
that, as the brigands were in great want of 
money, the Pope gave 32,000 of those dol- 
lars to M. de Merode, to help them. And 
so goes the money of the poor credulous 
faithful.’’ 


LONGEVITY IN THE WoRKHOUSE.—A 
pauper woman lately @ied in the Mullingar 
Union Workhouse, England, named Sally 
Murray, in her 103d year. This very aged 
person had never known a week’s continu- 
ous illness during her long life. The fol- 
lowing number of persons, of the ages stated, 
have been inmates of the workhouse during 
the past, twelve months, most of them still 
remaining: —Of the age of 70, 28; between 
70 and 80, 24; of the age of 80, 12; be- 
tween 80 and 90, 5; between 90 and 100, 
2); exceeding 100, 2. 


Errects oF Frost on Iron.—A re- 
markable instance of the effect of severe 
frost on iron occurred at the Ordnance 
Wharf, Chatham, on a recent Saturday. 
During the day, a party of convicts were 
employed in removing a number of the 
large ten-inch guns from one part of the 


establishment to another, in readiness for 


embarkation. In order to facilitate the 
operation, the large steam crane was 
brought into requisition to lift the guns; 
but scarcely had one of the ten-inch guns, 
weighing ninety-five hundredweight, been 
attached to the gear, than the massive chain 
which held it suddenly snapped, just as the 
cannon was only a few feet from the ground. 
Not the slightest flaw could be detected in 
the metal of which the chain is composed, 
and the chain was made to sustain double 
the weight. Only a few days before, it had 
been used in lifting weights of seven tons. 


ReEticious ImpostyRE IN FRANCE.— 
The Tribunal of Correctional Police at 
Valence (Dréme) tried, some days since, a 
young woman of eighteen, named Revoiron, 
and popularly known as the “Saint of 
Montwirail,” on a charge of deceit and 
swindling. Her brother's wife was 
charged as an accomplice. It appears from 
the evidence that Marie Revoiron, after 
hearing Mass at Montmirail in June last, 
fainted on leaving the church, and was 
carried in a state of insensibility to her 
brother’s house close by. Soon after a 
rumour was set afloat that she saw visions, 
and had direct communication with angels; 
also, that on her hands, feet, and side the 


stigmata of the crucifixion had been im- | 


printed by some mystérious agency. The 
rumour of this miracle soon spread abroad, 


and people came in thousands from all the 


country round to consult her and receive 
her blessing, for which money was taken. 
A commissary of police, however, thought 
it his duty to investigate the matter, and 
being convinced of the deception, he arrest- 


the Tribunal condemned the pretended saint 
| and her accomplice each to a month's im- 


well remember, after a conversation with 


some workmen were engaged, recently, in 


—The author of the “Work of God in 


in the office of Register of Wills. The de- 


ed the young woman’ and her. sister. 
Marie Revoiron then confessed to him that 
the wounds on her person were made by 
herself, but she persisted that her visions 
were real. After hearing all the evidence, 


prisonment and a fine of 25 francs.— Paris 
London Times. 


InTEREsTING Memoriat or WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE.—A very handsome stone 
seat has, within the last few days, been 
placed in Holwood Park, Keston, Kent, by 
permisison of Lord Cranworth, as a memorial 
to Mr. Wilberforce, the great chanfpion of 
negro emancipation. The seat is of Forest 
of. Dean stone, and has been erected at the 
cost of Karl Stanhope. The following in- 
scription engraved upon it, is taken from Mr. 
Wilberforce’s diary, 1788 :—* At length, I 


Mr. Pitt, in the open air, at the root of an 
old tree at Holwood, just above the steep 
descent to the Vale of Keston, I resolved to 
give notice on a fit occasion in the House 
of Commons, of my intention to bring for- 
ward the abolition of the slave trade.” The 
seat is placed at the foot of the old oak be- 
neath which this memorable conversation 
took place, and is intended for the use of 
the public. Lord and Lady Cranworth, the 
Karl and Countess Stanhope, the Hon. G. 
Stanhope, and other distinguished individu- 
als, were present at the completion.— Leeds 


Ty. 
Discovery or Stone Corrins, &o.—As 


cutting down and removing a clump of 
trees from a little mount called Horde Law, 

on the farm of Mr. Kinninmonth, of Inver- 

tiel, they came upon deposits of bones under ' 
slabs of stone. One of the coffins is remark- 

ably perfect.. When the overlying stones 

were removed, the skull, and other bones of 
a human body were found, where they must 

have lain for many ages, in a coffin con- 
structed of a stone pavement, of stone sides, 

and of a stone covering. 


CHANTING IN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 
—A correspondent of the Perthshire Cour- 
ter states that, in the East church, and in 
Kinnoul church, the ancient practice of 
chanting the metrical version of the Psalms 
has been introduced, and that the change 
has been giving “‘ extreme satisfaction.” 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE IN SWITZER- 
LAND.—There has been formed in Geneva 
a ‘Society for the Sanctification of the 
Sabbath.” It has been placed in connec- 
tion with that previously constituted at 
Berne. Committees have been formed, 
likewise, in the Cantons of Berne, of Basle, 
and of Vaud.—The Week. 


DIMINISHED EMIGRATION.—The govern- 
ment officials at Liverpool have lately 
issued their annual report of the emigra- 
tion from Liverpool in the past year. 
When compared with the year 1860, there 
is a decrease of about 29,000. This is 
attributed to the deranged state of Ameri- 
can affairs. The numbers are—1860, 
83,774; 1861, 55,029. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SocrETy.—At the meet- 
ing on the 14th ult., the paper read was, 
“On the Osteology and Dentition of the 
Aborigines of the Andaman Islands,” by 
Professor Owen. The Andaman Islands 
are inhabited by a race of black dwarfs, 
notorious for their audacity and implacable 
hostility to strangers. The skeleton de- 
scribed by the Professor was that of a male 
Andamaner. From the dimensions of the 
bones, the body was about 4 feet 10 inches 
in height. The skull is oval; the frontal 
region rather narrow, but not low. There ’ 
is no similarity between it and the African 
negro’s, nor with the Papuan, Australian, 
the Malayan, or the Mongolian types. In 
every essential human character, the Anda- 
maners participate with their most gifted 
brethren, and they, in no way, approach the 
ourangs and chimpanzees, except in their 
diminutive stature. | 


A Rattway DivipEND.—A small share- 
holder in a small railway, that yields but 
small returns, had his half-yearly dividend 
remitted to him the other day in the shape 
of postage stamps. He sent back a verbal 
message to the Secretary, stating that they 
were of no use to him as he could not 
write; and requesting that in future the 
payment should be made in tobacco, as, 
although he could not write, he could 
smoke! 


_ Lunacy IN THE French Army.—A 
report has been laid before the French 
Emperor, calling his attention to the extra- 
ordinary prevalence of insanity among the 
scientific branches of the French army, 
which is ascribed to the severe mathemati- 
cal training the students are put through at 
an early age at the Polytechnic school. It 
is stated that one in ten of the officers fin- 
ish their course in a lunatic asylum. 


THE PoPpisH PROSECUTION OF GAVAZZI. 


Italy” has sent us for  hovesaageraee the copy 
of another important letter, just received 
from Signor Gavazzi. The struggle for 
religious liberty, in which Gavazzi is now 
engaged, cannot fail to excite deep interest 
in this country. We éxtract the passage 
of Gavazzi’s letter bearing on the subject: 
‘“‘T am nowin Florence, under trial, accused 
of baving attacked the religion of the State. 
I don’t know when I shall take my judg- 
ment, but I am now under the talons of the 
Attorney-General for proclaiming Jesus, and 
Jesus alone, and his gospel, without Pope 
and Popery. If God bless me with such a 
day, I shall defend myself, and bring the 
great truths of the gospel before all Italy 
through the publicity of the tribunal. Pray 
for success.” 


EPISCOPALIAN HATRED OF DISSENTERS. 
—We learn that the usual weekly Exeter 
Hall lecture of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association will be omitted next Tuesday 
evening, the Rev. Dr. Magee, Rector of 
Enniskillen; having declined to fulfil his 
engagement. We understand that the rev- 
erend gentleman declines on the ground 
that he regards all Dissenters as schismatics, 
and the more schismatical in proportion to 
their orthodoxy. To lecture, therefore, in 
a course with Mr. Martin or Mr. Spurgeon 
would have violated the principles on which 
Dr. Magee acts.— London Record. 


General Items. 


More REVELATIONS.—The imprudent 
niece of Varnhagen Von Ense, the Berlin 
statesman and scholar, whose publication of 
the correspondence of A. Von Humboldt 
with her uncle, a year or two ago, so effec- 
tually stripped the mantle of piety and 
geniality from the dead philosopher, has 
just startled the aristocracy of Berlin, by a 
publication of Varnhagen’s diary, in which 
he had set down his contempt for the Ger- 
man crowned heads, and had recorded a 
host of their misdeeds. The late King of 
Prussia comes in for his full share of re- 
proach for his numerous peccadilloes, as 
well as his graver faults of violated pledges, 
and hypocritical promises to his people. 


WILL NOT BE CoNSECRATED.—It is very 
doubtful, says the Episcopal Recorder, whe- 
ther Mr. Richard Wilmer can obtain the 
consent of a majority of even the Southern 
Bishops, to his consecration. Strong feel- 
ing exists as to the impropriety of electing 
a captain of infantry to the Episcopate ; 
and that temper which, in the South as well 
as-in the North, has so strenuously resisted 
clerical enlistments, will manifest itself in 
canonical protest. 


SuspPension.—The publication of the 
Mercersburg Review, a well-known periodi- 
cal, is for the present suspended. 


BEQUESTS OF THE LATE JOHN Ricwarp- 
son, Esq.—The will of the late Mr. John 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, has been placed 


PRES 


ceased was for a long period President of . 


BYTERIAN, 


the Bank of North America, Philadelphia, 
and was very highly _in this com- 
munity. Mr. Richardson was quite wealthy 
at the time of his death, and among the 
bequests in his will are; $1000 to the Pres- 
byterian charch at Snow Hill, Maryland; 
$1500 to be distributed among the tellers 
and clerks of the Bank of North America, 
who were in service in 1857, at the time 
when the deceased resigned as President of 
the bank, and $5000 toa lady in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, whose parents were kind to 
the deceased when a boy. | 


Mersopists Soura.—tThe official mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Conference Metho- 
dists of Fredericksburg, Virginia, adopted 
resolutions in favour of uniting, as a Con- 
ference, with the Southern Methodist Church 
Their proceedings conclude with the follow- 
ing resolutions:—1. That in our opinion it 
is expedient for all the preachers of the 
Baltimore Conference (who can do 50,) to 
meet at some place, to be agreed upon early 
in the month of March next, and consider 
the condition of the Church, and the views 
presented above. 2. That in our opinion, 
three or more Commissioners to the Gene- 
ral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South ought to be appointed, for 
we se of carrying out the object afore- 
said. | 


Aomestic Hews. 


CoNGRESSIONAL PrRoceEDINGs.—Since our 
last issue, the following ,business has been 
transacted by Congress: 


SENATE. 


Wednesday, February 5.—Mr. Fessenden, of 
Maine, from the Committee on Finan@®, re- 
ported back the bill making an appropriation 
for the support of the Military Academy at 
West Point, without amendment. The bill 
was passed. A vote was taken on the resolu- 
tion to expel Jesse D. Bright, Senator from 
Indiana, and it was adopted—yeas 32, nays 14. 

Friday, Feb. 7.—Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, moved 
to take up the gunboat bill. He said that if 
the ROR 9086: which came to the city this 
morning of the capture of Fort Henry by our 
gunboats in the Western waters was true, 
then no bill was more important. The bill 
was taken up. 

_ mittee appropriates $10,000,000 for the pur- 
poses of the act. The bill was amended so as 
to limit the number to twenty, and passed. 
The bill to authorize the additional issue of 
United States notes was then taken up and 


passed. 

Monday, Feb. 10.—The bill providing for 
the construction of a street railway from 
Washington to Georgetown, and through the 
various avenues of Washington, was taken up. 
The third section provides that ten per cent. of 
the dye receipts shall be paid for the benefit 
of the public schools. Mr. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, moved to amend so as to make the 
@nount paid to the schools three per cent. of 
the gross receipts. The amendment was adopt- 
ed, and the bill passed. The report of the 
Committee of Conference on the bill to raise 
certain troops in Missouri and Maryland was 
taken up. The report of the committee was 
agreed to, and the bill stands passed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11.—The Vice-President an- 
nounced that he had appointed Mr. Cowan, of. 
Pennsylvania, on the Finance Committee, in 
place of Mr. Bright, expelled; Mr. Henderson, 
of Missouri, on the Committee on Post Offices, 
in place of Bright; and Mr. Wilson, of Mis- 
souri, on the Committee on Indian Affairs, in 
place of Mr. Cowan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, Feb. 6.—The House took up the 
Treasury Note bill. 

Friday, Feb. 7.—Mr. Stevens, of Pennsy]l- 
vania, presented a modification of the original 
bill. His substitute was passed—yeas 93, 
nays 59. It limits the amount of the two 
kinds of notes, Pn that they shall at no 
time exceed $150,000,000, and retains the legal 
tender clause. 

Monday, Feb. 10.—Mr. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, by unanimous consent, presented a 
petition from Philadelphia, proposing that on 
the 22d day of February Washington’s Fare- 
well Address be read in one or either House 
of Congress, by the President of the Senate or 
Speaker of the House, in the presence of mem- 
bers of both branches, and that the President 
and his Cabinet, the ex-Presidents, Judges of 
the Supreme Court, representatives of foreign 
governments, officers of the army and navy, 
and distinguished citizens, be invited to at- 
tend, and that the proceedings of the day, 
including the prayer, be printed in pamphlet 
form, and largely distributed. That the ad- 
dress, or portions, be read at the head of the 
armies and on shipboard, as the highest incen- 
tive to our brave defenders. The petitioners 
also pray that Congress pass’a joint resolution 
to carry the above into effect. Mr. Lovejoy, of 
Illinois, proposed an amendment, that at the 
same time the Declaration of Independence, 
and Secre Stanton’s order to the arm 
after the battle of Mill Spring, be read. 
Agreed to—yeas 77, nays 53. Mr. Critten- 
den’s resolution, as thus amended, was then 
adopted. The House concurred in the Senate’s 
amendment to the bill providing for the pur- 
chase of cotton seed, so that a thousand dol- 
lars may also be expended for tobacco seed. 
The House then adjourned. 

Tuesday, Feb. 11.—The House considered 
the election of Mr. Segar from the First Dis- 
trict of Virginia, and by a vote of 85 against 
40, decided that Mr. Segar is not entitled to a 
seat. 


A Lanp or Puienty.—aA letter -writer from 
Danville, Iowa, at the close of December, 
says:—‘‘The farmers are ploughing their 
ground, and husking their corn in the field. 
Every thing very cheap—corn from 10 to 13 
cents a bushel; wheat 40 to 50 cents a bushel; 
oats 8 and 10 cents a bushel; butter 5 to 7 
cents per pound; eggs 6 cents adozen; chick- 
ens 50 cents a dozen; turkeys 35 cents apiece; 
beef 3 to 4 cents a pound; hogs $2.55 to $2.75 
per hundred; hay $7 per ton; apples very 
plenty, 20 to 25 cents-per bushel; cider 15 
cents per gallon. All kinds of business very 
dull in the Western country; money scarce— 
those who have it to let get 20 per cent. 
Some farmers have from 4000 to 5000 bushels 
of corn in the crib.” 


Nova Scotia Gotp.—The first sample of 
gold from the new discoveries in Nova Scotia 
was received at the Philadelphia Mint on 
Tuesday. Its appearance in the natural state 
is that of small flattened grains, similar to the 
surface gold of California. There was a loss 
of about eight per cent. in melting. The fine- 
ness proved to be 898 thousandths, which is 
very near the standard of our coin, making 
the value about $17.10 per ounce of native 
grains, or $18.56 in the bar after melting. 


Cauirornia’s Lovatty.—The unanimous 
action of the Legislature of California, assum- 
ing her portion of the war debt, and paying 
the whole amount into the Federal Treasury 
in gold, as communicated by the late tele- 
graphic news from San Francisco, is an elo- 
quent evidence of the deep and passionate 
attachment of the people of that distant State 
to the cause of the Union. 


Sucar.—Three million gallons of syrup 
were made in the State of Qhio from the 
sorghum last fall, and sold at an average of 
sixty cents per gallon, or about $1,800,000. 
The sugar made from the aka is of very fine 


_eolour, and crystallizes we 


TimBer In Canapa.—Canada is the greatest 
forest of England. Great Britain and Ireland 
import annually some 27,000,000 cubic feet, 
or 540,000 loads of Canadian pine timber, the 

reater part of which is manufactured on the 

ttowa river and its tributaries. The opera- 
tions of this manufacture extend over upward 
of 11,000 square miles, and give employment 
to over 40,000 men. 


Suppression oF THE Trape.—The 
Secretary of the Interior, in his report to Con- 


' gress, says that since the execation of the law~ 


for the suppression of the slave-trade was con- 
fided to that department in May last, through 
the energy of the Marshals of the loyal Atlan- 
tic States, five slave vessels have been captured 
and condemned. One captain of a slaver has 
been convicted and sentenced to death, the 
first instance on record of a capital conviction 
for this crime, and another has beéh found 

ilty for fitting out a slaver at Boston. With- 
in little more than a year, 4900 Africans, re- 
captured by our cruisers, have been taken to 
the republic of Liberia, through the agency of 
the American Colonization Society. - 


ANNIHILATING Time aND Space.—Between 


New York and San Francisco there is a differ- 


ence of forty-eight and a half degrees of longi- 
tude. Ifa message were instantaneously sent 
over the whole line of the Pacific telegraph, it 
would reach San Francisco by their time 

about three hours and fifteen minutes before 
the time of leaving New York. Though this 
wonderful speed is theoretically possible, yet 
in the actual working of the line an apprecia- 
ple space of time is required for the transmis- 
sion of despatches. The weather is rarely 

favourable for the telegraphic feat of working 


The amendment of the com- |. 


allowed her to proceed. 


so long a distance without repeating, and, if it 
were, the various lines are seldom unoccupied, 
so that they could send a despatch straight 
through. Under the present arrangement, a 
telegram is generally copied four or five times 
before it reaches Francisco. Messages 
may be sent and answers received in the same 
day, but if the wires are crowded with busi- 
ness, of two days will generally be re- 
q 

sylvania is caster sa 
that the bes been much the 
leaf of a better quality, than in previous years. 
‘Taken in connection with this the fact that 
the price has very materially advanced, it will 
be seen that the tobacco-growers are reaping 
a full harvest. The merchants in Lancaster 
are filling their storehouses to the utmost ca- 
pacity in anticipation of a brisk trade. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our last European advices are by the steamers 
Nova Scotia, America, and Jura. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The question of European intervention in the 
civil war in America is being much more freely 
canvassed, the proceedings at Charleston, and the 
alleged general inefficiency of the blockade, being 
the excuses put forth for such a step. 

_ The London Times continues its denuncia- 
tions of the stone blockade, and asserts that 
the project of the British Government against 
Boulogne in 1804 was a far different thing, hav- 
ing been designed to shut in a hostile fleet. The 
London Morning Post says that matters in Ame- 
rica are evidently approaching a situation in 
which the de facto government of the South may 
claim consideration in Europe. The London 
Daily News continues boldly to denounce the idea 
of recognizing the South, and says that it is time 
the country should utter its voice against it in un- 
mistakable tones. Mr. Massey, member of Par- 
liament, had delivered a speech before his con- 
stituents at Salford, in which he advocated that 
the European Powers should interfere to close the 
struggle between the North and the South, by 
recognizing the Confederate States, and breaking 
the blockade of the Southern ports, Mr. Massey’s 
speech attracted some attention. The London 
Times, in an editorial upon it, says:—«“Let France 
interfere if she likes—England’s true policy is to 
suffer a little longer, and let the event work itself 
out. It will not be long. It may, indeed, be 
doubtful whether our interference would not 
rather retard, than hasten the desired event of 
opened ports and a large supply of cotton. Let 
us, then, pursue our honest policy of standing 
quite aloof.” . 

George Thompson had again been lecturing at 
Manchester on American affairs. His remarks 
were mainly in response toa late speech by Mr. 
Massey, at Salford, whose statements he branded 
as absolutely false, and a grievous injustice to the 
North. The lecturer said the breaking of the 
blockade would be a wicked and fiendish act, 
and no greater crime could be committed against 
any country. He had faith, however, in the 
pacific and neutral policy of Earl Russell. 

Thes Manchester Guardian argues in.a some- 
what similar strain, and, as regards the cotton 
supply, it says:—“It is a question how far, 
in this district, the prevailing distress is due to 
the civil war in America, and whether it is not 
as much attributable to over-production as to a 
mere dearth of cotton.” 

The Gibraltar Chronicle says the United States 
Consul at Cadiz protested against the assistance 
given the Sumter at that port. The authorities, 
however, considered themselves bound to afford 
such aid as was indispensable, the Sumter having 
sprung a Jeak near the screw. She was per- 
mitted to effect the necessary repairs in the 
arsenal. 

A dispatch gives Lord Lyons’ conversation with 
Secretary Seward on the Charleston blockade. 
Mr. Seward stated that the plan was not devised 
to injure the harbour permanently, but merely to 
aid the blockade. It would be the duty of the 
Government to remove all the obstructions as soon 
as the Union was restored. The harbour of Charles- 
ton was not rendered inaccessible. Mr. Seward 
was not prepared to say that, as an operation in 
war, it was unjustifiable to destroy permanently 
the harbour of an enemy. : 

Lord Lyons is gazetted as a Knight of the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. ¢ 

Mason and Slidell had arrived at Southampton. 
No demonstration was made on their arrival. 
The former went to London, and the latter to 
Paris. 

More fears were realized relative to the acci- 
dent at the Hartley coal mine. Not one of the 
200 buried miners was found alive. 

There has been very stormy weather in the 
Irish Channel. There were several shipwrecks, 
and some loss of life. There were no important 
American disasters, but some vessels returned to 
port with slight damage. 

The London Times congratulates Europe that 
the military force of France now bids fair to 
shrink to reasonable limits. Let it be once under- 
stood that France has no desire to disturb the 
tranquillity of her neighbours, and the industry of 
Central Europe will shoot up and flourish with'a 
vigour not to be surpassed in the New World. 

The factory statistics of Manchester show that 
the shortening of the hours of labour in the fac- 
tories is gradually extending, and in the ~ourse of 
a week or two the movement was expcrcted to 
become much more general and extensive. 


FRANCE. 


Napoleon opened the French Chamber on the 
27th ult. In his speech on the occasion, he said: 
“The civil war which desolates America has 
greatly compromised our commercial interests. 
So long, however, as the rights of neutrals are 
respected, we must confine ourselves to expressing 
wishes for an early termination of these dissen- 
sions.” The speech refers to the pacific relations 


| of France with other governments, and recapitulates 


the financial programme of Minister Fould’s bud- 
get. Some of the English journals construe the 
allusion to America into something like a threat, 
and is significant that France is impatient, and 
when the occasion appears to demand it, she will 
interfere. The Bourse was higher. The Rentes 
were quoted at 71f. 30c. The diplomatic corres- 
pondence between France and Rome has been 
published. France recommends conciliation with 
the Court of Turin. Cardinal Antonelli absolutely 
refused all terms. There were contradictory ru- 
mours of an enlarged French expedition to Mexico. 
The military and naval estimates show an appa- 
rent increase of $1,300,000 over 1861, but in fact 
the army will be reduced, by next January, to its 
voted establishment of 400,000 men and 85,700 
horses, while in 1861 its average strength was 
467,000, and it is still 446,000. The naval esti- 
mates amount to $33,600,000, and as they will 
cover ordinary and extraordinary services, they 


“will show an important diminution to cover in- 


creased expenditures. Fould proposes additional 
taxes on horses and carriages kept for pleasure, 
increased dues on the registration of deeds, and an 
augmentation in the stamp duties. From these 
sources he expects $10,000,000, although all work- 
men are to be exempt from tax on personal pro- 
perty, and by the close of the year he expects a 
surplus of $400,000. 

The French papers conclude, from the attitude 
of the English press, that the Trent affair was only 
a pretext for war, and that England wants to force. 
the blockade of the Southern ports. : 

The Paris Temps, in replying to the assertion 
that the blockade of the Southern ports is ineffec- 
tive, recalls that some Russian ships ran the block- 


‘ade of the Baltic in 1854, as now happened at 


Charleston. : 

The Opinione Nationale blames the semi-official 
French papers for their hidden Southern sympa- 
thies, and says that England would become dan- 
gerous to France, if America were weakened. 


SPAIN. . 

The privateer Sumter having been ordered from 
Cadiz, reached Gibraltar on the 19th of January. 
During the passage she burned the American 
barque Neapolitan, from Messina for Boston, with 
fruits. She also captured the brig Investigator, of 
Searsport, for Newport, with ore, but subsequently 
Six of the Sumter’s crew 
deserted at Cadiz, and made their submission to 
the American Consul. The captain of the Sumter 
claimed them as deserters, but the Spanish officials 
declined to give them up. 


The Minister of State has declared in Congress. 


that Spain would demand reparation from Mexico, 
on account of the war of independence. It was 
also stated that Spain had received no official com- 
munication respecting any further resolution of 
France and England in reference to Mexico. He 
concluded by saying that Spain would fittingly 
support the interests of Mexico. 


ITALY. 

The Turin papers publish a dispatch from Rouel 
asserting that the Austrian government was about 
to address a note to the great Powers, declaring 
that the state of Piedmont constitutes a perpetual 
menace, and renders it necessary that she should 
be required to disarm. A marriage was talked of 
between Prince Oscar, of Sweden, and the second 
daughter of the King of Italy. _Monsigneur Carli, 
an agent of Antonelli’s, had been arrested at Leg- 
horn. The Italian Chamber of Deputies, after a 
sharp discassion, voted a duty of forty per cent. on 
railway passenger receipts. 

PRUSSIA. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, amid the cheers of the members, laid on the 
table of the House a bill relative to the privileges 
of the Board of Control, and stated that the bill 


ment has the completion of the constitutional edifice 
always earnestly in view. The members of the 
}. progressive party have resolved not to make any 
propositions in reference to the address to the King, 
in response to the speech. from the throne. 

A bill had been introduced by the government 
regulating ministerial responsibilities, according to 
which the right of impeachment can only be exer- 
cised by both Houses conjointly. 

A rupture was anticipated between the Prussian 
*government and the Archbishop of Posen, who, in 
a letter to the Minister of Public Worship, defends 
the national attitude assumed by his countrymen. 


RUSSIA. 

An Imperial ukase had been published, stating 
that, in view of the increased requirements of the 
State, an augmentation will be made in the poll 
and stamp taxes, and on import duties, which, in 
the case of the latter, will be five per cent. on ar- 


| ticles entering Russia by the European and Asiatic 


frontiers. A tax will also be levied on registered 
letters. 

_ The Journal de St. Petersburg, of the 29th ult., 
publishes a note dated the 21st of January, from 
Prince Gortschakoff to Baron Stokel, at Washington, 
stating that the Emperor has with deep satisfaction 
seen his anticipation confirmed, by the determina- 
tion of the Federal Government to deliver up Mason 
and Slidell. The Emperor hopes the same wisdom 
and moderation will guide the steps of the Federal 
Government in its ulterior policy, and expresses 
his convictiofls that the Federal Government will, 
in carrying out that policy, also place itself above 
popular passions. The Emperor also states that 
he should with great satisfaction see the Union re- 
constructed by conciliatory measures, as the main- 
tenance of American power influences in a con- 
siderable degree the general political equilibrium. 

An Imperial ukase is published, permitting Jews 
to enter every branch of the States service, per- 
mitting Jewish merchants to reside any where, 
and granting other concessions to the Jews. The 

Northern Post says that great dissatisfaction and im- 
patience is felt by the nobility at the emancipation 
of the serfs, especially on account of the unpunctual 


Government having guaranteed the contributions, 
it will keep its word, but the transaction requires 


time. 
TURKEY. 


A decree has been issued, announcing the publi- 
cation of the budget, confirming full powers in 
Fuad Pasha, as Grand Vizier and Minister of Fi- 
nance. The ex-Minister of Finance has been de- 
prived of his decoration, and is to be tried for 
malversation. 

INDIA AND CHINA. 

The Calcutta and China mails left Malta for 
Marseilles on the 22d ult, Additional dispatches 
have been received. 

Calcuttu, December 30.—Facilities have been 
afforded by the government for opening out Indian 
export and cotton trade, Shirting dull and de- 
clining. Indigo active, but unchanged. Exchange 
2s. 3 farthings. Freights advancing. 

Canton, Dec. 14.—Shirtings dull and unchanged. 
Twist advancing. Tea firm, and unaltered. Ex- 
change 4d. higher. Canton is resuming its former 
importance as a place of trade. 

Shanghai, Dec. 7.—Alarm is no longer felt here 
on account of the rebels. Ningpo is reported to be 
invested by them. Tea declining. Silk active, 
but drooping. Exchange unaltered. The Japan 
news is satisfactory. Cochin China advices say 
that the French had taken possession of Rulo Can- 
dore. 

| FROM MEXICO. 


By the arrival of the brig Lincoln at New York, 
we have Havana dates of the 25th ult. 

The steamer from Vera Cruz, on the 15th ult., 
states that there were 16,000 Allied troops there, 
while the Mexicans were 50,000 strong near Pu- 
ebla. The ultimatum of the Allied Powers left on 
the 14th ult., to be presented to President Juarez. 
The Allies have issued a manifesto to the Mexi- 
cans, stating their reasons for invading Mexican 
soil, and denying any plans of conquest or of inter- 
ference in the politics and government of the coun- 
try. They say they come to extend the hand of 
friendship to a country which they beheld wasting 
its vitality in civil wars and convulsions, and ask 
the Mexicans to deliver themselves up to the good 
intentions of the Allied Powers. Deimands are 
also made that a representative be sent to Madrid 
to give satisfaction for the expulsion of the Spanish 
Minister, Paschero; that the treaty of Almonte be 
fulfilled; that the Spanish subjects be indemnified; 
that $40,000 be paid for seizing the barque Concep- 
tion. At the meeting at which the ultimatum was 
adopted, it was decided that payment be exacted 


-| for the recent expenses incurred by the Allied 


Powers. Four days is allowed for an answer. 
San Juan d’Ulloa is occupied, alternately, fifteen 
days by each of the Allied Powers. The Progresso, 
published at Jalapa, says provisions were very 
scarce at Vera Cruz, and the food of the Spaniards 
was very poor. The hospitals were filling fast, 
and the desertions heavy. Miramon is said to be 
execrated by all Mexicans. Dates from Vera Cruz 
of the 21st ult., state that the Allied Powers have 
made an advance towards the interior, and occu- 
pied a place called Espertu Sanjo, and that the 
Mexicans retired without fighting. 


atlarried. 


On the 4th inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
father, by the Rev. David Grier, Mr. Gzores T. 
Herrtesower to Miss Mary C. Logan, all of 
Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 

» By the Rev. James D. Fitzgerald, on the 6th 
inst., at the Presbyterian parsonage, in Martins- 
ville, Ohio, Mr. Eutas Duvauu to Miss Exizasetu 
R. Finney. 

At the residence of the bride’s mother, on 
Wednesday evening, the 5th inst., by the Rev. J. 

D. Smith, Mr. Joserpn G. Ramsgy to Miss E. 
JENSETTE GALBREATH, all of Peachbottom, York 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At the residence of the bride’s father, on the 
30th of January, = the Rev. J. M. Salmon, Mr. 
Lewis Lacuer to Miss Mary, daughter of Win- 
LIAM Pouiock, both of Salem, Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania. 

_ On the 4th inst., by the Rev. Robert Alexander, 
Mr. ZecHarian GRAY, of Cecil county, Maryland, 
to Miss Apauine Marson, of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday the 6th inst., by the 
Rev. G. Van Artsdalen, Jesse H. Peterson, Esq., 
to Miss Mary Evizasern, eldest daughter of 
Jacos Koveu, Eeq., all near Shade Gap, Hunting- 
don county, Pennsylvania. 

At Woodbridge, New Jersey, on Thursday, the 
.6th inst., by the Rev. W. M. Martin, Mr. Samvuen 
Moors, of New York, to Miss Fanniz J. Cutrer, 
of Woodbridge. 

On Saturday, January 25th, by the Rev. R. B. 
Foresman, Mr. Bensamin F. McFatu, of Lower 
Mount Bethel, Northampton vege Pennsylva- 
nia, to Miss SArAn JANE Ravs, of Vienna, War- 
ren county, New Jersey. 

On Tuesday, December 31st, by thu Rev. T. M. 
Crawford, of Peachbottom, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Puiuie I. Scarsorouen to Miss Anna E., eldest 
daughter of Mr. Josera H. Scarsoroves, all of 
Harford county, Maryland. By the same, on 
Tuesday, the 4th inst.. Mr. Hues T. Kyrie to 
Miss Sarag ANN GALBRAITH; and Mr. JonNn 
Streetz to Miss Anna M. Marson, all of Peach- 
bottom, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, on the 6th inst.. BENJAMIN &8., eldest 
son of JOHN G. and JESSIE M. MOXEY, in 
the twenty-seventh year of his age. 

Died, at the residence of of his father, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania, on the 3let of January, 
JOHN G. BARROWS, son of CHARLES and 
NANCY BARROWS, aged twenty-five years and 
six months. 

Died, at Ashland, Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Istinst.. JOHN FRANKLIN, son of 
Dr. J. H. and CLARISSA YOCUM, aged one year 
four months and nine days. 

Died, at Ashland, Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 8th inst.,. THEODORE, son of Mr. 
WILLIAM and Mrs. ELIZABETH KITCHEN, 
aged one year and five months. 

Died, suddenly, of paralysis, in Lower Mgnnt 
Bethel, Northampton county, Pennsylvania, on 
the 23d of January, Mrs. SARAH AIKEN, aged 
seventy-four years. Mrs. Aiken for more than 
half a century was @ consistent member of the 
Lower Mount Bethel Presbyterian Church. 

Died, on the 8th of January, of paralysis, JOHN 
W. FOWLER, Esq., a ruling elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Bath, New York, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. He was n 
for his consistent, upright, and useful = 

Died, suddenly, on the 27th of January, at 
his residence, Peachbottom, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
THOMAS 8. WILLIAMSON, in the fifty-first 
year of his age. The death of Mr. Williamson 
is deeply felt, and much lamented; but the be- 
reaved sorrow not as those “ which have no hope.” 
— Communica 

Died, in Camden, New Jersey, on the 23d of 
January, JAMES McKEEN, son of JAMES and 
CAROLINE E. MORISON, in the seventh year 
of his age. “One is gone from the hearth-stone 
—one from the infant-class—one from the play- 

nd. How many places on earth even a child 
can fill! How many hearts mourn his loss! Yet 
may we 9 ree more star woos us to look 
upward. The flowers gathered in spring-time 
yield a lasting fragrance.” H. 

Died, in Cumberland, Maryland, on the 31st of 
Jan , MARGARET, wife of JOHN E. RUS- 
SELL. During a protracted illness, she was 
mercifully sustained and comforted by her faith 
and hope in Christ. She was free from doubts 
and fears, and was confident that for her to be 
absent from the body, was to be present with 
the Lo:rd. Having committed her hus- 
band and children to the gracious care of God, 


she fell asleep in Jesus. Her end was peace.— 


payment of the contributions by the peasants. The | 


should be considered as a token that the pntianss 


o'clock. Sea 


Rotices. 
SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
, Harbaugh, pastor, will preach in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street, between 


ixth streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
pose Evening, 16th inst., at half. past seven 


UNION SERVICES IN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL— Fourth 
Avenue, Philadelphia.— The Rev. R. A. Carden 
will preach in the Hall to-morrow 
Afternoon, the 16th inst, at half-past three 
ts all free. 

J. Nourn, Superintendent. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER. 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF OWATONNA.—The Pres- 
bytery of Owatonna will hold its next stated 
meeting at Owatonna on Tuesday, the 18th of 
February, at seven o'clock, P.M. 

H. Cuarim, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Pres- 
bytery of New York will hold an adjourned 
neues at the Mission-Rooms, No. 23 Centre 


street, New York, on Monday next, the 17th inst, 
at twelve o'clock, M. 
Caarzes J. Jonzs, Moderator. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
At the late meeting of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, at Princeton, New Jersey, the fol- 
lowing supplies were appointed for the Hights- 
town Church, viz: 

Feb’y. 16, Mr. Sanford H. Smith. 
“23, Dr. Charles Hodge. 
March 2, Mr. 8. B. Dod. 
“ 9, Dr. John Maclean. 
16, Mr. W. J. Wright. 
22, Rev. R. 8. Manning. 
« 80, Dr. J. M. Macdonald. 
April 6, Rev. J. G. Symmes. 
“ 18, Rev. T. D. Hoover. 


ng supplies were appoin e Presb 

Luzerne at its late coaalion in Tamaqua: —_ 
Weatherly Church. 


_Feb’y. 23, Rev. F. F. Kolb. 
March 9, “ John Johnson. 
23, “ A.M. Lowry. 
April 6, “ William Thompson. 
«20, Jacob Weidman. 
May 4, “ J. A. Hodge. 
« 18, “ John White. 
June 1, “ 4H. H. Welles. 
15, “ John Armstrong. 
Shickshinny Church, 
Feb’y. 9, Rev. E. H. Snowden. 
March 9, “ W. E. Holmes. 
April 6, “ Rev. H. H. Welles. 
ay 4 “ A.A. Hod 
June 1, “ Jacob Weidman. 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL AS8SO- 
CIATION.—A public meeting of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath-School Association wiJl be held on Mon- 
day Evening next, the 17th inst, at half. 


seven o'clock, in the Church on Arch street above 
Tenth, (Rev. Dr. Wadsworth,) Philadelphia. 
Superintendents, Teachers, and the Friends of 


Sabbath-schools, are earnestly invited to attend 
this meeting, as a matter of great importance to 
the Sabbath-school cause in the State will be 
brought up for consideration. 
Garry, 
Lewis L. Houpt, 
Peter B. Simons, 
Joun M. Harpsr, 
Jonn A. Nerr. 

P. 8.—Superintendents and Teachers will please 
come prepared to furnieh incidents and facts con- 
nected with the departure of Teachers and Scholars 
for the army. Also, the effect of the war upon 
the Sabbath-school cause, and the influence ex- 
erted upon the Army by those who have gone into 
it from the Sabbath-schools of this and other 
cities. 


Committee. 


| 
EW CARD PORTRAITS.— 
We have now ready the following new 
Card Portraits: 


Gren. BUELL, Gen. BURNSIDE, 
HUNTER, SUMNER, 
AUGUR. « LANDER, | 
« HOWARD, 


BAN 
ELLSWORTH, 
Congressman ELY, 
(late a prisoner in Richmond.) 
These Portraits are superior to any in the 
Market, and are remarkable for the faithfulness 
with which the Likeness is portrayed. 
@ The Collection now embraces nearly 
ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS, 
a List of which may be obtained on application. 
Price Ten cents each, or twenty for One Dollar. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
rice. 
Published by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
o. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
5—3t 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to an in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
Joun K. WALLACE, 
& 


Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also P Bensine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. feb 15—1t 
TOCKTON’S POEMS.— 
Poems. By the Rev. T. H. Stockton, D.D., 
Chaplain to Congress. Printed on Toned Paper, 
and Illustrated by Designs from Darley, Hoppin, 
and others. 12mo. Cloth, $1; half Turkey, $1.50; 
Turkey, gilt, $3. ' 
From the Evangelist. 

This little volume has three divisions, Rhythm, 
Rhyme, and Hymns, in all of which will be found 
much that is characteristic of its well-known au- 
thor. The reader will fall upon many pleasant 

es, sometimes highly poetic in conception, 
and finished in form; and always pervaded with 
the geniality and good nature, the reverent faith 
and love for the word, which have made this 
veteran in the Bible cause so honoured through 
the land. Some of the hymns are graceful, and . 
will eventually find their way into the collections. 
The book is prettily printed and illustrated, It 
should be bought and read as a memento of one 
who has tried to put to good use the gifts with 
which a generous Providence has endowed him, 
and done great good in his day. And the quaint 
autobiography in the Appendix, will make it all 
the more welcome to those who love him. | 

*,.* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


rice. 
Published 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut rtreet, Philadelphia. . 
feb 15—3t 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS—WNo. 530 
Broadway, New York—Have just ready: 
Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope. Second 
Series. Uniform with the First Series. 75 cents. 
Also, a new edition of the First Series. 75 cents. 
- The Postman’s Bag. Sixteen Illustrations. 75 


cents. . 
Miss MARSH’S TRACTS. 
‘1. The Voice of Ho 5 cents. 
2. Brave, Kind,and Happy. 5 cents. 


3. Ready. 5 cents. 
Midnigh? Chimes. Containing the above. Cloth, 
25 cents. 


The Near and Heavenly Horizoni. By Madame 
De Gasparin. $1. 

The Pathways of Promise. 18mo, magenta 
ed neat. 50 cents. 

Thoughts on Holy Scripture. By Lord Bacon. 
Edited Hall. $i. 

Life. Work or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of “ Missing Link.” 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Life of John Angell James. Including an 
unfinished Autobiography. Edited by R. W. 


Dale M.A. 8vo. Portrait. $2. 

A Commentary on the Text of gn 
tle to = Ephesians. By Jphn Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo. 


BY A. L. O. E. 
Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. ; 
Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Parliament and Play-Room. 30 cents. 
Daybreak in Britain. 25 cents. 
The Poacher. 50 cents. 
The Chief’s Daughter. 50 cents. 
Pride and his Prisoners. 50 cents. 
Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 
25 cents. 
Old Margie’s Flower Stall, and Other Stories. 
18mo. 30 cents. 
The Gold Thread. A Story for Children. By 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 30 cents. 
Morning. A Book for Mothers and Children. 
Six Engravings. 30 cents. 
The Haven and the Prize. By the author of 
“English Hearts.” 25 cents. 
The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
same. 50 cents. 


Kitty’s Victory. By the author of “Cosmo’s 
Visit.” Illustrated. 50 cents. 
PRESS. 


1. The Life of Arthur Vandeleur of the Royal 
Artillery. By the Author of the “‘ Life of Captain 
Vicars. 

2. God’s Way of Peace. A Book for the Inquir- 
ing. By the Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D. 

3. Health. By Dr. John Brown, author of 
“Rab and His Friends.” 

4. Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 
and Work. By W. L. 

exander, D.D. 

of the Supernatural on the 
atur 

7. Dr. Joka Brown’s Exposition of Hebrews. 
hady Side. Now edition. 

ew 
9. The Canon of Scripture. By Dr. Gaussen. 
10. The Sympathy of Christ with Man. By 


. Winslow. 
Pee Life of Juliane, Sister of William, Prince or 
Ora 

12° The Religion of Life. By the Rev. Dr 


utbrie. 
’ 13. The Shepherds of Bethlehem. By A. L. 0. E. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
7 No. 606 Chestnut street, Phi 
feb 15—3t 
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RECENT ,PUBLI CATIONS. 


ov tas Durouess or Ontians. By the 
De H——. . Together with Biogre- 
and Lewers. Collected 
Professor G. Schubert. Translated 
: i the F New York, 1862, Charles 
» 12mo, pp. 391. 
This is a second edition. of this graceful tribute 


the videst.son of Louis Philippe, and 
mourning widow by the sed accident 
inated bis life. She subsequently shared in 
of her father-in law and his family; end, 
reverses of fortune were great, she 


: 


or A Guuat The United 


a 


4 
5 


New York, 1862, Charles Scrib- 
cas of this remarkable book when 
tst French edition reached us, since which it 
las teen translated, and a sevond edition, revised 
by the translator, with additional matter from the 
second French edition, now lies before us. We 
haye called this a remarkable book, and so it 
ung is. It was written at the com- 
of our present struggle, and proceed- 
ing from the pen. of a foreigner, is distinguished 
by a clear insight into our political condition, just 
and statesmaniike views; and from the profound 
interest it exhibits in our nitimate success, and the 
kindly sympathy for our Government in a time of 
bitter trial, it mast be grateful to every American 
heart, and the name of Gasparin will not be suf:- 
fered to be forgotten among us The additional 
matter, relating to vur difficulties with England in 
. the Trent affair, affords a further proof of the 
author's interest in our affairs, and of his political 
wisdom and sagacity. 


st 


Mistaxes or Epvcarzp Men. By Jobn S. 


Hart, LL.D., Editor of the Sunday School Times, 

and late Principal of the Philadelphia High 

School. Philadelphia, 1862, J. C. Garrigues. 

12mo. 

The first edition of this admirable discourse 
having been exhausted, it now makes its re 
 gppearance in a typographical dress far more 
tasteful, and more worthy of its merits. It has 
been highly and justly commended; for it is not 
an ephemarel address, such as usually fulfils its 
mission with the anniversary which originated it, 
and then is forgotten, but its lessons, its advices, 
its warnings, are facts to be treasured up, and 
educated men may be enticed to read and ponder 
them, from the very pleasant and genial manner 
in which they are here presented. 


PAMPHLE®S AND PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine for February has its usual 


affluence of pictorial illustrations, and a very en- |- 


gaging miscellany of readable articles, amusing 
and entertaining. 

The capital article in the Princeton Review, 
entitled, “England and America,” and written by 
the Rev. Dr. Hodge, has been published in a 
separate pamphlet form. 

Littell’s Living Age, always good, has been 
received, in Nos. 923 and 924. 

‘We have for February, Hall's Journal of Health, 
Sailor’s Magazine, Missionary Herald, and Cove- 
nanter. 

Also, the American Journal of Insanity, and the 
“ Annual Report of the Pennsylvania State Lunatic 
Hospital.” 


SAFETY LAMPS. 


Some modifications, says the London 
Review, in the construction of safety lamps, 
which appear likely to yet serviceable in 
adding to the safety of these valuable in- 
struments, have been made by Mr. Parkin- 
son, of Manchester. In the first place, to 
prevent the lamp from being opened by the 
' workmen in the pit, it is fastened by a screw 
sunk to some depth, and the depression 
over the head of the screw is filled in with 
solder. A blow-pipe must thus be used to 
melt the solder before the screw can be 
-unloosed. Thirty lamps an hour can be 

fastened in this way. The plan of driving 
a plug of lead into the screw-hole has 
already been occasionally adopted, but the 
soldering is certainly a more efficacious 
plan. The second improvement seems a 
still more important one. An extinguisher 
is hung from the top of the inside of the 
lamp, the suspending wire being connected 
to it by a solder so tempered as to melt 
when the lamp becomes unduly heated. 
The extinguisher would then fall, and the 
light would be put out. The solder, it is 
affirmed, could be so made as to melt at any 
required temperature, and thus to ensure 
the lamp from becoming heated enough to 
ignite any explosive gas which might be 
present in the pit. 


ORIGIN OF THE ELL AND YARD. 


Most nations have regulated the standard 
of measures of length by comparison with 
arts of the human body; as the palm, the 
eal the span, the foot, the cubit, the ell, 
(ulna, or arm,) the pace, and the fathom. 
‘But as these are of different dimensions in 
men of different proportions, in England a 
new standard of longitudinal measure was 
established by King Henry I., who com- 
manded that the udna, or ancient ell, which 
answers to the modern yard, should be 
made of the exact length of his own arm. 


— 


SIR FRANCIS PAGE. 


“The character of this “hanging judge” 
is readered memorable by Pope, the Duke 
of Wharton, Savage, Fielding, and Johnson. 
Page was the son of the Vicar of Bloxham, 
in Oxfordshire. He assumed the coif De- 
cember 14, 1704; became a baron of the 
Exchequer May 22, 1718, acd a justice of 
the King’s Bench September 27, 1727. 
He always felt a luxury in condemning a 
prisoner, which obtained for him th6 epithet 
of “the hanging judge.” Page was the 
judge who tried Savage for murder, whom 

@ seemed anxious to condemn; indeed, he 
owned that he had been particularly severe 
against him. When decrepid from old age, 
as he d along from court, a friend 
imbabeol particularly of the state of his 
health. He replied, ‘My dear sir, you see 
I keep hanging on, hanging on.”—Notes 
and 


‘CENSUS OF CANADA. 


The Canada papers have published ab- 
stracts of the census of 1861, from which we 
obtain the following facts :—Of the 2,506,755 
inhabitants of Canada, 1,917,777 were born 
within the Province. The native Canadians 
of British, and those of French origin, are 
near! ual in their numbers, being 
1,037,170 and 880,607, respectively. Next 
to these, the two most numerous classes 
of their population, come the Irish, with 
241,428; the Koglish and Welsh, with 
127,428; the Scotch, with 111,959; the 
natives of the States, with 64,399; and the 
Germans and other Teutons, with 23,855. 
Among these are 11,413 coloured persons, 
almost all resident in Upper Canada. The 
rest are too few in number to have much 
weight in thecommunity. It is noticeable, 
however, that there are only 12,717 Indiats 
left among them, and that only 3061 French- 
men make Canada their home, of whom 
more than three-fourths are residents of 
Upper Canada. 


HURRAH! 


A great man le have shouted 
Hurrah |” ae and oft,” but 
comparatively few Know ita derivation and 
primary meaning. It originated among the 
eastern nations, where it was used as a war 
ory—from the belief that every man who 
died in battle for his country went to 
heaven. It’ is derived from the Sclavonic 
word “Hurrag,” which means “To Para- : 
dise. 


1861. To which is added,«A Word |. 


 “PRIFLES. 


What are trifles—who may guess 

Alba teifie’s meaning? 

 Seattered ears on life’s broad field 
a wiee one’s gleaning. 
- Neught but bath ite work on earth, 
Fraughbt with pain or pleasure— 
Links in nature’s mystic chain, 

Though of tiniest measure. 


Trickling from the mountain height, 
Through the beech roots stealing, — 
See, a thread of silver light 
Sanbeams are revealing; 
Drop by drop it gathers fust, 
Never resting, never, 
~ it ewelle and flashes forth 
| In a glorious river. 
’Twas a single rain-drop fell 
Ono a green bad thirsting— 
Strengthened by the fairy draaght, 
Lo, flower is bursting; 
And an acorn lightly flung 
In & pathway dreary, 
Spreads an oak’s broad shadows out, 
To refresh the weary. 


But a flower’s perfume may gear 
Back throagh years of surrow, 
The sweet sunay morn of life, 
With a bright to-murrow— 
And a tress of silken hair, 
On a young brow parted, 
Wake a fuunt of bitterest teirs 
For a broken-hearted. 


Just a look may waken thoughts 
Full of proud resentment— 

_ Just a louk may fill the svul 
With a glad contentment ; 
Little prayers of children fair, 

| By their mother kneeling, 
Touch a worn and weary heart 
With a childlike feeling. 


But a trifle seems a word 
All ankindly spoken, 
Yet the life-barp waileth low 
a gold-string broken. 
But a trifle seems a smile 
On a kind face beaming, 
Yet a faint heart groweth strong, 
*Neath its gentle gleaming. 


Trifles! each one hath a part 

In our pain or pleasure, 
Making up the daily sum 
’ Of our life’s brief measure; 
All unnoted as they pass, 

Scarcely worth our heeding, 
Yet a trifle it may be, 

God’s own work is speeding. 

— Churchman's Magazine. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA OIL REGION. 
The shipments from the Pennsylvania oil ' 
regions fur the month of January, over the 
Philadelphia and Erie railroads, are esti- 
mated at 30,000 barrels, taxing the railway 
to its full capacity. The ‘Philadelphia 
North American says:—‘‘Over 2000 teams 
are now engaged in this business, of haul- 
ing oil from the Titusville region to various 
ints of shipment, and although the, trade 
increased so much, the means of trans- 
portation seem to be augmenting as rapid)y, 
so that the rates of carriage have greatly’ 
decreased. As the reader might think: 
these things exaggerations, a few statistics 
respecting the oil itself may be useful. We. 
can state, therefore, upon good authority, 
that the wells on Oil Creek, Venango coun- 
ty, yield 75,000 barrels of crude oil per 
month, or 900,000 barrels a year. It will 
be seen that, large as was the oil business 
of the Erie railway in this product last year, 
it was little more than one-sixth of the 
whole business actually done. If the 
transportation of the Erie road should be. 
30,000 barrels every month this year, 1862. 
would show un aggregate of 360,000, still 
only a little more than a third of the trade.” 


TO DETECT EXPLOSIVE COAL OIL. 


Many disasters having been already occa- 


sioned by the use of explosive coal oil, the fol- 


lowing receipt for ascertaining whether or 
not the article is explosive, may not be out of 
place :—Pour a small quantity into a saucer, 
and bring a lighted match slowly down to 
it. If explosive, the oil will blaze and flash 
up almost like powder; if not explosive, it. 
will not burn at all. The latter only is safe 
for use.— Phila. Ledger. 

The cause of explosion in all such cases 
is due to,the oil assuming the gaseous con- 
dition by evaporation, and mixing with 
about eight volumes of the atmospheric air. 
The evaporation of the air is dependent 
upon the temperature of the room, and the 
extent of surface over which it is distri- 
buted. The very light coal and rock oils 
should be used with great caution for burn- 
ing in lamps, as they are fully more vola- 
tile, and equally as dangerous as the old 
explosive lamp mixtures of alcohol and tur- 
pentine. The burning oils which are most 
commonly used now, are of a much lower 
‘specific gravity than those that were in 
common use about eighteen months ago. 
They are quite cheap, clear, free from the 
fetid smell of old coal oils, and are not so 
liable to smoke; but these qualities are ob- 
tained at the expense of durability—one 
pint of the old brandy-coloured oil having 
given as much light as a quart of the clear, 
light oil.— Eds. Scientific American. 


JACK, WE SHALL PRAY FOR YOU. 


It was the last day of the year, and a 
ship lay at anchor off a large city. Weekly, 
and sometimes. nightly, a few of the men 
met for prayer, and of late they had prayed 
earnestly for one of their number, who car- 
ried his dissipation and recklessness beyond 
all limits. He never ceased deriding the 
‘canting Methodists,” as he called his godly 
companions, and his influence threatened 
to defeat their efforts for the spiritual good 
of the crew. Just before the sailor’s watch 
on the last night of the year, one of his 
comrades said to him kindly, “Jack, we 
meet to-night to pray the old year out, and 
we shall pray for you.” Jack turned around 
perfectly enraged. ‘Make me your sub- 
ject, if you dare, and [’]l knock your brains 
out,” was his answer, 7 

All alone he kept his watch. Overhead 
shone the pure stars, and far away gleamed 
the lights of the city, and still the parting 
words of his comrade rang in his ear. ‘I 
wonder what they’ll say,” he thought at 
length, after his anger had died away. 
«¢ Well, if they mention all my sins, they'll 
have enough to keep them busy;” and one 
after another, scenes of sin came up before 
him, scenes from which many of the parti- 
cipants had been called away. Rousing 
himself, he tried to shake off their memo- 
ries, but in vain. ‘ We'll pray for you,” 
rang in his ear. All at once the texts 
learned at his mother’s knee, from his 
almost forgotten Bible, came up before 
him. Vainly he whistled, and sang, and 
tried to think of any thing—every thing 
else. God’s Spirit will accomplish its work. 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ said 
memory. ‘The wrath of God abideth on 
him ;” and passage after passage came up 
before him. He saw himself a sinner be- 
fore an avenging, slighted God; and des- 
pairing, trembling, he threw himself upon 
his knees. ‘QO! what a of sins 
I’ve got scored up against me!” he groaned ; 
ever it chalked out.” He saw. 
himself undone and helpless; but, as once 
of old appeared to Peter, walking on the 
sea, the ‘‘Son of man,” so across 
the wild waves of doubt, of anguish, and 
despair, came the Heavenly Comforter into 
the heart of this poor sailor, saying, ‘‘ Be 
not afraid; only believe;” and like the dis- 
ciple Thomas, his heart responded, “ My | 
Lord and my God.”’ Alone, upon his knees, 


creature” 


‘| lieve bis watch, said, with a tearful voice, 


vent of the new, and a “new 
Jack arose from his knees; and grasping 
the hand of the comrade who came to re- 


‘‘Ned, I’m a new man in Christ Jesus.” 
. His conversion was, indeed, sincere. 
God’s Spirit perfected the good work begun 


io him; and as he contethplated the abyss 


from which he had been snatched, he could 
not sufficiently admire divine goodness. 
Jack was unwearied in his efforts to show 
his late companions the folly of their ways, , 
and more than one had reason to hold in 
gtateful memory Jack’s new year. ‘He 
that sitteth upon the throne saith, Behold, 
I make all things new.” —Am. Mess. 


A BAROMETER. 

On paying a visit once to an old 
planter, [ observed, suspended from the 
ceiling or roof of his hut by a small piece 
of cord, the skull of some animal. Being 
curious, I inquired if it was for use or 
ornament. ‘Bless me,” said he, ‘don’t 
you know what that is? why, that is our 
weather-glass, barometer, and. every thing 
else; a wolf’s head, and whenever we are on 
the point of having a change of wind, you 
may be sure that skull will indicate it, and 
what the change is to be.” This made me 
still more curious, and I pressed him for 
more information. “I have had that skull 
thirty years,” said he, and—although -a 
crafty wolf’s—it never deceived me. Now, 
look here; suppose the wind is north, and 
that skull’s nose points to the east, and so 
remains for’a week; after the wind shifts 
from north, we get an easterly wind for just 
as long as the skull pointed in that direc- 
tion; and’so on for any other quarter of 
the compass.” He frankly told me he 
could not explain the reason, but so it was, 
and so it is; for I procured a skull, and, 
suspended it in a quiet place, and found, as 
the old man said, it never deceived me.— 
Recollections of Labrador Life. By Lam- 
bert De Boilieu. 


ANTEDILUVIAN TREES. 


We saw, a few days since, two remark- 
able specimens of petrified trees from Pike’s 
Peak. They belong to the University of 
Chicago, and so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, though a young institution, it has 
the finest and largest specimens of the ante- 
diluvian forests with which we are acquaint- 
ed. One is lost in his own thoughts, while 
attempting to grasp the vast revolutions 
which have passed over our planet since 
these immense trees grew. 

While the change to stone is complete, 
the structure of the wood is as perfectly 
preserved as if no change had occurred. 
The petrifying agent was Silica, and it may 
be seen incrusting some purtions of the sur- 
face in white aud blue globules. 

From the curvature of the annual rings 
of growth, we judge the tree from which 
these specimens come, to have been at least 
fourteen feet in diameter, and their number 
and thickness indicate that it must have re- 
quired about one thousand and six hundred 
years to grow to that size. The larger speci- 
men of the two is over nine feet in circum- 
ference at the base, on which it stands near- 
ly erect, and is five feet and a half high, and 
weighs one ton and a half (3000 pounds), 
The other specimen is nearly as long, weigh- 
ing half as much, and is nearly uniform in 
size from end to end, while the larger speci- 
men tapers from the base to about half the 
size at the top. | | 

The species to which these wonderful 
specimens belong, has probably been long 
extinct, bit they appear to resemble very 
closely, in every respect, the California red- 
wood; and for a public institution of learn- 
ing they constitute a most beautiful and 
lasting monument of the primeval forest to 


4 which they belonged. They are well wor- 


thy of the attention of the curious and the 
scientific.— Chicago Tribune. 


SINGULAR ESCAPES AT SEA. 


A sailor lad, named Peachey, of Little- 
hampton, has last year, in little more than 
six months, had three very narrow escapes 
of his life by shipwreck. After an appren- 
ticeship in the Era, of this port, he shipped 
on board of the barque Orissa, of Shields, 
which vessel was totally lost off Cape St. 
Vincent on the 20th of March. He was 
providentially picked up, with some others 
of the crew, and taken to Liverpool. He 
then shipped in the brigantine Villiers, of 
London, and experienced shipwreck by the 
vessel being lost on the Mumbles, in Sep- 
tember, and was taken from the rigging, 
where he had been eight hours in great 
peril, by a steamer, and landed at Swansea. 
He then shipped on board the barque 
Fanvy, of Shoreham, just after the vessel 
had undergone a large outlay by considera- 
ble lengthening, &c. The ship was, on the 
22d of October, totally destroyed at sea 
by fire, but his life was again providentially 
preserved. The reader will scarcely be pre- 
pared to read that the intrepid youth has 
already had the courage again to ship him- 
self to sea, and encounter the risk of another 
casualty. This is a singular illustration of 
Tennyson’s lines, Sailor Boy :” 

« My mother clings about my neck, 

My sisters clamour ‘stay for shame!’ 
My father raves of death and wreck, 
They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 


God help me! save I take my part - 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart, 
Far worse than any death to me.” 


A PLEASANT HOME. 


I was once viewing the rose-bushes in 
front of the little cottage of a Dutch lady, 
when she said, probably as an apology: | 

‘‘T dink it our duty to make it as pleas- 
ant as we can around us in dis world.” 

That remark was worthy of Plato. Our 
house may be a cottage of the smallest 
dimensions, and yet our home may have 
attractions greater than any other place. 

The cottage may be neat, clean, and in- 
viting. Is it made of logs, a little hewing 
will remove the roughness outside and in. 
A few quarts of lime, renewed annually, 
will give the walls a cheerful whiteness. 
A variety of shrubs may be obtained with 
little expense, surrounding the cottage with 
green, and shade, and beautiful flowers. 

How I am delighted to turn in at such a 
dwelling! The street, or road, in front is 
clean; no hog-pen or cow-shed defiles it. 
The family may be poor; they may be even 
illiterate. But they have moral refinement. 
The hand that dresses the flower-bed, or 


ties the rose-bush to the trellis, is a gentle 


hand. A kind, unselfish heart prompts 
these improvements io part for the public 
good, for the pleasure which they give to 
the traveller who passes by. 
_ The children love their home. The little 
white cottage is dearer to them than the 
palace of the queen. They love the trees 
and shrubs which they have planted and 
nursed. I do not pretend that such sur- 
roundings, without grace, would insure per- 
fection of virtue; but in the common course 
of things, vice does not choose to dwell 
amidst these improvements. Vice natur- 
ally delights to haunt the most filthy lanes 
of cities, and most neglected homes in the 
country, where the hounds dispute your 
approach; where men and cows, pigs and 
children have one common yard; where 
swine wallow in the slough near by, and 
rub their muddy sides against the house; 
and where, within, are rifles, shot-guns, 
and muskets, on wooden hooks, fastened to 
bark-covered logs. No tree gives its shade, 
and no flower isseen. — 

There may be virtue and piety there, but 
far more likely there is moral coarseness; & 


he heard the far-off city bells toll. out the rough, unpolished nature; a groveling, ani- 


‘about three inches within the surface, a 


nsigh I have in mind 
a home, if it can be called a home, which I 
have often passed; all the surroundiogs of 
which were so filthy, so unsightly, and out 
of taste, that there was not.ove object to 
inspire a refined emotion in the son or 


ing an U tly rail fence. 


daughter; and this man had a large farm, 


and thousands of dollars at interest. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. . 


Some years since, the Duke was sittin 
at his library table, when the door opened, 
and, without any announcement, in stalked 
a figure of singularly ill omen. 

‘¢Who’re you?” asked the Duke, in his 
short, dry manner, looking up without the 
least change of countenance upon the in- 
truder. 

“‘T am Apollyon.” 

What want?” 

-“T am sent to kill you.” 

“Kill me—very odd.”’ 

‘“T am Apollyon, and must put you to 
death.” 

to do it to-day?” 

am not told the, day or the hour, but 
I must do my mission.” i 

“Very inconvenient—very busy—great 
many letters to write—call. again, and write 
me word—I’ll be ready for you.” 

And the Duke went on with his corres- 

ndence. The maniac, appalled, probably, 
“ the stern, immovable old man, backed 
out of the room, and in half an hour was 
safe @ Bedlam. 


Hrolites—Curious Calculations. 


In a,curious paper published by M. 
Haidinger, Director-General of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Austria, we find the following 
curious calculations concerning meteorites, 
or stones falling from the cosmical regions 
upon our globe. Admitting that the weight 
of these bodies falling annually upon the 
earth is 450,000 pounds, or 450 millions of 

ounds in 1000 years, Baron Reichenbach 
bas started the question whether in the 
course of centuries, our globe might not 
undergo such modifications in weight as 
materially to affect its connection with the 
solar system. Now, as our earth weighs 
about 134 quadrillions of pounds, the forma- 
tion of a meteoric agglomeration equal to 
our planet would require about 3000 trillions 
of years; hence any change like that con- 
templated by Baron Reichenbach would 
occur within a space of time far beyond ou 
imagination to conceive. But M. Haidinger 
turns his attention to another question, 
asking whether, if our globe, in the course 
of one solar revolution, receives an increase 
of matter equal to 450,000 pounds, this in- 
crease might not have been similar in 
weight, in describing any orbit of equal 
length? Mr. Greg has proved that mete- 
oric falls are less frequent at the time of 
perihelion than at the time of aphelion; but 
it must also be recollected that the sun itself 
moves with considerable velocity through 
the stellar space. Taking these data into 
account, M. Haidinger calculates that the 
weight of meteoric matter existing and 
moving about io every direction within the 
space limited by the earth’s and sun’s mo- 
tions during one year, is equal to 450,000 
pounds multiplied by one billion, 218,460 
millions, or about half a trillion of pounds. 
The weight of the earth is to 450,000 
pounds of meteorites as 24 millions are to 
unity; but a far greater proportion of solid 
matter distributed into small bodies would 
be obtained, were the great number of 
shooting stars and fire-balls taken into ac- 
count which appear in our atmosphere, and 
many of which do not apparently deposit 
solid matter. According to Professor T. 
H. Newton, of Yale College, United States, 
not Jess than ten millions of meteors of this 
description enter our atmosphere every day. 
This would make 3650 millions of shooting- 
stars and fire-balls per annum.—Paris Gal- 
agnant, 


ONE BY ONE. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall; 
Some are coming, some are going, 

Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go with each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one, bright gift from Heaven, 
Joys are sent thee here below: 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band; 

One will fade as others greet thee: 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow; 
See how each small moments pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear; 
_ Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passion, hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven, but one by one; 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage: be done. 
— Household Words. 


TENACITY OF LIFE IN A FISH. 


It is not unusual for the dealers in fishes 
for aquaria to find that some of them, the 
gold and silver carp especially, have leaped 
out of the water, and lie partially shrivelled 
up on the floor. They return them to the 
water, and they resuscitate, without appa- 
rently having suffered injury. We have 
known fish to be frozen in the aquarium 
for hours, and be as healthy and lively as 
ever, when gradually thawed out. But a 
most remarkable instance of tenacity of life 
in a fish out of its “natural element’ oc- 
curred under our own observation a few 
days ago. A salt water aquarium had to 
be removed some distance, and the animals 
and plants, with a full supply of water, were 
put into a large zinc pail for conveyance. 
Among the animals was a sole, a fish which 
has the habit of clinging to the sides of the 
aquarium, or any other perpendicular ob- 
ject. Following this habit, it was left ad- 
hering to the side of the pail when its con- 
tents were emptied into the aquarium. It 
rémained there, without any water, for four 
days and nights. When found, it was still 
living, was returned to the aquarium, and 
for a fortnight has continued apparently 
healthy. We have not read of an instance 
of such tenacity of life in a fish out of its 
element.=-N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 


AN JTEM FOR THE CURIOUS. 


As Gaptain Z. H. Small, of this place, 
(Harwich, ) was splitting the butt of a white 
oak tree of about’ one foot in diameter, 
which grew on his own land, he discovered, 


white pine plug, and at the end of the 
plug a lock of human hair. The hair was 
of dark brown colour, and very bright and 
glossy, although it must have been embedded 
many years, as the three inches of wood 
over the plug was entirely perfect, and had 
no appearance of ever having been bored 


} in removing causes of disease 
supervision and skilled medical direction 


AN EPIDEMIC CHECKED. 
A remarkable proof of what may be done 
i by careful 


has been afforded at the Central London 
District School. The children at that school 
were, as we stated lately, suffering most 
extensively from defective domestic ar- 
rangements. Putting aside some minor 
causes of complaint, they were the subjects 
of an epidemic affection of the eye. Upwards 
of a hundred of them were so affected. Mr. 
Haynes Walton was called into consultation, 
as an opthalmologist of scientific reputation, 
and decided that the affection was catarrhal 
opthalmia; that the dust of the court-yards 
and other conditions brought under review 
were not the causes of it, but that it was 
due to an injurious method of ventilation. 
Over the head of each bed was a great hole, 
through which the air was constantly re- 
newed; and thus each child was continually 
exposed, when lying in bed, to a direct 
draught of cold air. The result was almost 
universal caturrhal opthalmia. These holes 
he advised to be stopped up, and other 
methods of ventilation introduced as a sub- 
stitution. The result has been, that opthal- 
mia has disappeared from the school, and 
so completely that a recent committee have 
intimated a doubt whether it had ever 
existed. This is just one of the instances 
of the useful preventive functions which 
medical men may be called to fill. Great 
good would result, if public institution swere 
more thoroughly and generally supervised 
in this way.— London Lancet. 


Farm any Garden. 


Cause or Sickngess.—'‘I'he Ame- 
rican Stock Journal states that George 
Fisher has communicated an article on the 
above subject, in which he asserts that milk 
sickness is caused by cows eating the cicuta. 
He says the cicuta has large, fleshy roots, 
from which the stem is easily detached. 
The cattle, in dry times, resort to these 
springs for drink, and tramp off the roots, 
which decay, and impart their poisonous 
substance to the water. The impressions 
made by the cattle’s feet in the wet land, 
become filled with water, and they drink 
this water, saturated with decomposed cicuta 
roots; death, or disease of some kind must 
inevitably follow. -On cultivated grass, or 
awe land, the roots of the cicuta are im- 

edded in the turf, and will net come up by 
taking hold of the top. The top contains 
but little poison, and the cattle are seldom 
injured by feeding in the cultivated land, or 
in the prairies. In woodland, where it is 
wet, or moist, the cicuta is found with its 
roots slightly covered with rotten leayes 
and light earth; these are extracted readily, 
and are eaten with the tops by the cattle, 
and this must produce sickness or death. 


How To SAvE Frozen TreEs.—‘‘ Rural” 
tells how he did it, thus:—In the fall of 
1854, we made a purchase of trees at Syra- 


and the crowded condition of the railroads, 
they did not arrive until late. Some four 
or five hales of dwarf pears and plums were 
sent to the wrong warehouse, and could not 
be found until the middle of January, and 
then on the north side of a pile of coal, in 
a yard near Wells street bridge, in Chicago. 
They had been exposed to all the snows 
and frost, but out of the sun, and from the 
time of their freezing up, had probably been 
in a frozen state. The snow was then seve- 
ral inches deep, the sleighing good, and 
the weather clear and cold. They were 
taken to our nursery, then at Leyden, the 
snow cleared off from a space in the garden, 
the crust of frost, some six inches deep, 
broken up, and the trees put in, the tops 
were slightly covered with earth, and a 
thick coating of straw put on, and kept in 
place with rails, and billets of wood. In 
the spring these trees came out in fine order, 
and we do not recollect of losing one of 
them.—Prairie Farmer. 


WatTER Proor-GLuE.—Soak glue until 
perfectly soft, but not liquid, in cold water; 
then dissolve it by gentle heat in linseed 
oil. It dries very soon, and is not affected 
by water. 


Lastina Errect or Muck on Crops.— 
K. Leonard, of New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
writes to the New England Farmer as fol- 
lows:—‘‘Right in front of my house there 
is a fifteen acre lot of sandy land. Forty- 
four years ago, a portion of this lot was 
treated to a heavy dressing of meadow mud. 
On this portion of the lot the crops have 
been from one-quarter to one-third greater 
than on the other part of the lot, although 
it has all been treated alike ever since. All 
my neighbours, for miles around, have no- 
ticed the difference in the growth of the 
crops on this lot, and I have explained to 
them the cause, and invited them to go into 
their swamps, and draw out muck, and make 
@ compost, or spread it on their land in the 
fall, and plough it in in the spring, in the 
same manner that a part of this lot was 
treated, and they would have no cause to go 
to the city for manure, and cart it from six 
to ten miles. But, from all that I have 
shown and said to them, I have only per- 
suaded two to try the experiment, as they 
call it. One of them has drawn from the 
swamp between five and six hundred ox-cart 
loads this fall, and the other has tried it on 
a gravelly piece of land, and by it he has 
doubled the fertility of the land. I have 
been digging up a piece of low swamp land, 
and carted on a coat of sand from the high 
land that lies along the border, on a part of 
which I intend to plant in the spring differ- 
ent kinds of garden vegetables, and slow 
grass on another part. As the strawbe 
wants considerable moisture, how would it 
do in such a locality? The soil is from four 
to twelve feet deep, and it is drained eigh- 
teen inches below the surface. I intended 
it for cranberries, but I find the cranberry 
culture has taken a new turn; that is, in- 
stead of setting the vines in low swamps, 


| people are taking the top soil off their poor- 


est high land, and setting them in the sub- 
soil. They say they bear as well as they do 
in low land; are not quite so large, but 
firmer, and not so liable to be damaged by 
frost.” 


PLANTING CoRN—RAISING ONIONS.— 
I believe that it is well for farmers to make 
experiments in agriculture, and after’ so do- 
ing, publish the same in some agricultural 
paper, whether the results prove favourable 
or otherwise, so that others may know how 
to be governed in such matters. Agreeably 
to that belief, I last spring made the follow- 
ing experiments in raising corn and onions: 
After spreading about 32 loads of barn ma- 
nure on grass land, and turning it under, 
the land was then well levelled, and harrow- 
ed smooth, after which it was rowed out 34 
feef apart, each way, and planted as follows: 
One portion of the field was manured with 
night-soil compost, at the rate of one shovel- 
ful to four hills, auother portion with Coe’s 
superphosphate, at the rate of one handful 
to two hills, a third portion with wheat bran, 
at the rate of one handful to each hill. 
Before dropping the corn, the bran was 
covered with soil by the foot; the three 
portions were treated alike till harvest time, 
then the three parts were harvested sepa- 
rately, and carefully weighed. In estimat- 
ing the cost of the phosphate and bran, I 
found that I -had applied 18 per cent. more 
phosphate than of bran, by actual cost, and 
that the increase was but 6 per cent., by 
weight, above the bran, thus showing the 
bran gave the greatest gain for the first out- 
lay. During all the forepart of the season, 
the bran portion was superior to the others, 
both in size and colour. Thus, I have ex- 
perimented with bran for the last two years, 
with the same results. Now for the trial 
with onions. After trying for the last few 
years, with almost an entire failure, I had 
nearly concluded to give up in despair of- 
raising this much-loved vegetable, but last 


through.— Cape Cod Republican. 


‘spring I concluded to give them one more 


‘trial 3 consequently, after preparing my bed 


cuse, and in consequence of late shipping, 


for parsnips, I sowed two rows lengthwise, 
of m bed of six rods in enath sow 
lengthwise, because I find it more ex 

ditious working with the seed sower, and the 
hand cultivator running between the rows 
lessens the labour of raising garden vegeta- 
bles much. After the onions were up, say 
about two inches, I sprinkled white pine 
sawdust see, the rows, so as to cover the 
grouod completely over, wishing to prove 
whether sawdust was of any benefit. I left 
about four feet of one row without the dust; 
the consequence was, I had two good rows 
of onions, with the exception of the four 
feet undusted, which did not produce one 


single plant, proving satisfactorily, to m 
mind, the benefit of the dust.— Corr. N. E. 
Farmer. . 


CeMENT FoR GLASS AND IRON UNDER 
WateEeR.—The following is, we believe, the 
method of making cement for aquaria, used 
in the London Zoological Gardens, Sift 
together, say one gill of litharge, one gill of 
calcined plaster of Paris, one gill of dry 
white sand, and one-third of a gill of finely 
powdered rosin. Keep corked tightly, and 
use as needed, by mixing into a putty with 
boiled linseed oil, adding a little patent dryer. 
Mix each lot at least fifteen hours before 
using. After applying, let it dry a few 
hours before letting on water. A writer in 
the New York 7'ribune endorses this as the 
best of a hundred different compositions 
tried by him, and says it is equally good in 
salt or fresh water, and does not affect the 
water at all. | 


AppLE JAM.—The apples, which should 
be ripe, and of the best eating sort, being 
pared and quartered, as for making apple 
jelly, are put into a pan with water enough 
to cover them, and boiled until they be re- 


} duced toa mash. Then, for each pound of 


the pared apples, a pound of sifted sugar is 
added, being sprinkled over the boiling 
mixture. Agitate it well, until it is reduced 
to a jam; then put it into pots. The above 
is the most simple way of making it; but to 
have it of the best possible clearness, make 
a thick syrup, with three pounds of sugar 
to each pint of water, and clarify it with an 
egg. Then add one pint of this syrup for 
every three pounds of apples, and boil the 
jam to proper thickness. 


“Children’s Column. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LITTLE VOYAGERS ON THE ICE. 
RAFT. 

Two dear little children were playing on 
the ice one day, near the harbour’s mouth. 
Their mother’s cottage was not far from the 
shore, and they ran in now and then, to warm 
their rosy cheeks by the bright drift-wood fire, 
while the mother stitched away at her sowing. 
But at length the weather grew milder, and 
the sun’s rays came down warm and bright. 
Little Mattie and Lewis were delighted with 
the change, and began to run and slide much 
farther from the shore, laughing and shouting 
in their merry glee. But when they were 
quite distant from the land, much further 
than they had thought, they felt a sudden 
heaving of the ice beneath their feet, and a 
loud, crashing sound was heard. ‘Home and 
mother,” are the vhild’s first thought when 
danger threatens. The little ones turned their 
footsteps hastily, to fly to the shelter of her 
arms, but behold, all along by the shore a 
wide dark crack in the ice was growing, every 
moment, wider and blacker. Directly, tvo, 
the ige began breaking up about them, and 
soon they felt themselves on a great ice island, 
floating with the angry waters—down, down, 
towards the open sea. OQ, how the little ones 
cried and shrieked aloud for help in their dis- 
tress! How they stretched their hands to- 
ward the shore, where their mother’s cottage 
stood, that mother still unconscious of their 
danger! Surely, now there was no hope for 
them. But a sleepless eye was over them 
still. God could care for them just as well 
when on that fearful ice-raft, as when safe in 
their little beds at home. | 

A cold, star-light night came on, and a ves- 
sel was standing out at sea, steering cautiously 
for the floating ice, which was sweeping down 
from the harbour. The look-out man espied 
some dark object on a distant fragment, and 
reported it to the captain. He examined it anx- 
jously with his glass, and turning to the mate, 
said he believed “two little children were on 
that piece of ice.” It seemed impossible that 
“they could be alive, yet a boat was quickly 
got ready, and stout hands and arms were 
soon pulling hard for the receding mass. 
‘¢For the sake of our little ones at home,” was 
the word which passed from one to another, 
and those brave men, with fathers’ hearts, 
rowed with a will, until their boat touched the 
frozen bed on which the children rested. 
Though chilled and drowsy with cold, God 
had still kept them alive. The little boy’s 
head rested on his sister’s lap, and she had 
wrapped her apron about him, to help keep 
out the cold. Those hearty sailors wept and 
thanked God, with full hearts, as they gather- 
ed them close in their arms, and wrapped 
their own huge watch-coats about them. 
Both the children lived, and were restored 
again to their almost distracted mother. 

Would it not be dreadful to see a little play- 
mate in a position of so much danger? And 
yet I know some little children who are in far 
greater peril. I know a lad who sets light by 
his mother’s counsels, and disobeys his father’s 
commands, stealing off when he can with bad 
companions, whose ways he is fast learning, 
and I know that he is gging on to a swift and 
terrible destruction—a destruction of body and 
soul, 

I know a young girl who is unkind and un- 
grateful to her tender mother, who has watch- 
ed over and laboured for her so many years, 
ridiculing her “old-fashioned” style of dress, 
and her ignorance of some fashionable forms ; 
and as I look at her unlovely face, I cannot 
but remember those fearful words of Scripture, 
‘‘The eye that mocketh at his father, and de- 
spiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.” | 

Every wrong thought or feeling you indulge, 
helps to drift you away farther from God, and 
nearer to destruction. Give the best love of 
your hearts to Jesus Christ, and he will guide 
you safely through this life, and at last receive 
you into his beautiful mansions above. 

| E. L. M. 


ONLY ONCE. 

‘Stop a minute, James; we’re making up a 
skating party to go down the river to-night. 
We shall build a fire on the island, and have a 
grand time. Come; go with us.” 

“No, George, I can’t. Father says I must 
skate on the canal. It isn’t so wide, nor 
quite so good skating, I know, but it is safe.” 

‘‘Nonsense! The ice is at least two inches 
thick, any where, even in the thinnest places.” 

‘“‘No matter. I can’t skate on the river.” 

‘Well, then, come to the canal. You can 
skate out to the fork where it joins the river, 
and see us all. Will you do that?” | 

“Yes.” 

“ All right. Be there at seven.” 

James was ready with his skates at the time 
appointed, and about to leave the house. 


“Where now, James?” asked his father. 


“I’m going to skate awhile on the canal, 


| father.” 


“Well, it’s a bright evening; but don’t stay 
late, and don’t go on the river.” 

Just then James’ little sister Marion, who 
was ready to go to bed, shouted after him, 
‘Stop, Jamie; give mea kiss,” and holding 
up her rosebud mouth, in a plump face, from 
which the laughing eyes were shining, she 
received bis good-night kiss, and he went out. 
As he passed the window, he saw, through the 
half-drawn curtains, little Marion kneeling by 
their mother, at prayer; the father had laid 
his paper down, and sat reverently listening, 
while the child’s petition went ap to heaven. 
It was a beautiful picture. Poor Jamie! With 
what different feelings he would have looked 


upon it, had he then known what was to hap- 


pen within the next two hours. 

He crossed the field before the house, and 
was soon on the canal, and gliding swiftly to- 
ward the river, from which thesound of merry 
voices already reached his ear. And as he 
wheeled splendidly just at the entrance of the 
canal, the boys saw him, and came bearing 
down upon him like a fleet of swift ships be- 
fore the wind. “Hurrah! Jamie,” cried a 
dozen of them, as they joined company in the 
canal. There they amused themselves awhile, 
racing, leaping, skating backward, and cutting 
all sorts of fanciful figures on the ice, until 
George gave the word, “Now for the island ;” 
and with loud shouts they shot out together 


| upon the river—all but James. “I must leave 


you now,” he said. 

“OQ James, don’t,” cried several at once. 

“Now see here, James,” said George, 
“what’s the use of being so set? Go down 
with us this time.” 

‘Father said, ‘Don’t go on the river.’ ” 

‘Well, as to that, you’ve been on the river 
two or three times. Look at your marks;” 
and James now saw that in the excitement of 
their sport, he had repeatedly rushed out of 
the canal, quite across the channel of the river. 
He wanted to go with the boys. He didn’t 
really think there was much danger, and the 
discovery that he had already unwittingly bro- 
ken his father’s command, did not help him in 
this hour of weakness and temptation. The 
boys all clamoured for him to join them. 
James slowly glided out of the canal—stood 
still a moment—and the tempter prevailed. 

“Well, I'll go down this once; mind you, 
only once,”’ and he darted like an arrow to the 
front, for he was the best skater in the com- 
pany, and soon was far in advance of the rest. 

Alas! None of the boys knew of the mur- 
derous ‘breathing-hole” which had opened 
that day in the ice in the channel, and now 
lay right in James’ path, waiting to receive 
him; and the first notice they had of its exist- 
ence was a cry of terror from him as he plunged 
in. All was confusion among the boys. But 
George, more self-possessed than the others, 
hurried to the shore, and shouting cheerily, 
“Hold on, Jamie! I’ll help you out,” broke 
off the limb of a tree as large and long as he 
could handle, brought it on, and tried, by care- 
fully creeping towards James, to put it within 
his reach. But the current was strong; the 
water was bitterly cold, and James, who had 
been urging his friend to make haste, now be- 
gan to lose his strength, and to become be- 
numbed, and before the limb came within his 
grasp, he said, faintly, ““O George, I can’t 
hold on any longer—ask father—to forgive—” 
and went down with the tide. 

An hour later, the men at the mill below, 
who had broken the ice above the barred out- 
let of the dam, and were watching and wait- 
ing in expectation of their mournful work, 
lifted James’ body out of the water, and ten- 
derly carried it to its home. 

Boys, I have seldom told you a very sad 
story, but Iam hoping now to impress upon 
your young hearts the lesson of obedience to 
parents so deeply that it shall never be forgot- 
ten. If you are ever tempted to disregard a 
kind father’s command, or his advice—even 
though it be “only once’”—while you pray for 
strength to resist the temptation, remember 
Jamie. It is true that disobedience to parents 
is not always, nor indeed often, followed so 
speedily by such sad consequences, but we 
know that the smile of God will rest only upon 
those children who obey their parents “in the 
-Lord.”— Child at Home. 

A SHREWD LITTLE BOY. 

“Pa,” asked a very small boy repeatedly, 
“‘you must let me havea book to write my 
money in.” After this request was granted, 
said he, ‘Now, pa, you must let me have a 
dollar to write in it.” | 

NOTHER EDITION READY OF DR. 
HODGE’S PAMPHLET. 

This Morning will be published a second edi- 
tion of 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

By Rev. CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 
Price 15 cents single copy, or $1.50 per dozen. 


This Pamphlet, from the pen of Dr. Hones, is 
one which every person should read. It is as 
clear as light, and forcible as truth. It treats of 
England and America; and, while justly severe 
on England, it is most ably argued, and abounds 
in true patriotism. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
feb 8—3t 


ELAWARE MILITARY ACADEMY—At 
Wilmington, Delaware.—The Session of 
this Institution commenced on Monday, February 
3d. All the branches of a thorough English and 
Classical education, the Infantry and Artillery 
Drills, and other “ Elements of Military Art and 
Science,” are taught by experienced and compe- 
tent Instructors. The Moral Training of Cadets, 
and their Habits, are carefully attended to. 
Students may enter at any time, and will be 
charged — from the date of entrance. 
For Circulars apply to 
THEODORE HYATT, 
President Delaware Military Academy. 


feb 8—8t 


O CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses o 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
oe experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by addressin 
STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
: N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK IN GERMAN 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Lila, “rg a German Translation of the 
Pocket-Book, which is ready for sale and dis- 
tribution, at $5 per 100. 

The size is 32mo, and it contains a Calendar 
for 1862—Advice to Soldiers—Short Prayers— 
Selected Psalms—Scripture Selections— Thirty 
Hymns, which have been selected with special 
reference to their use by Germans; and closes 
with “Hints to Soldiers about Health and Habits.” 


. SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES 
of. the English Edition have been printed, and 
from every — we hear of its being re- 
ceived with favour, and used with profit by the 

Soldiers. 

As but little is published for the German Sol- 
diers in their own language, it is hoped that this 
edition will be gre acceptable, and that their 
friends will avail themselves of the opportunity 
of supplying them. 

The Board have also published 
THE SINNER’S RESOLVE—(“ Just as I Am”)— 

on Card, for Hospital use, at 50 cents per 100. 
SOLDIER'S TRACTS, in a Wrapper, prepared 

expressly for the Army, at 10 cents. 


And a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 
Cash price, $15... - 


Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
feb 8—tf Business Correspondent. 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1862—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—God and Revelation. 
IL—Memoirs of Philip de Mornay. 
“ Tll.—The Human Body as related to Sancti- 
fication. 
“ IV.—Bilderdijk. 
“© V.—Are there too many Ministers? 
“ VI.—England and America. 


e Bibli 4 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, 
tober, st dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. | 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. — 

: Six or more persons uniting in @ club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postageon the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscriberg in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. ) 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. | 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 
ear. 

above are the upon which the 

Review is furnished to subscribers. 

’ Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 

ed to by check or draft, to order of 

PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 

money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 

at our risk. jan 25—3t 
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NEW STYLE OF 
HOTOGRAPH 


—Now ready, 


be 


carried in the 


sy each, selection 

followi pe 

five Portraits for Scent. 
Mruitary Orricers. 

Gun. WASHINGTON, Gen. K 


SCOTT, 
McCLELLAN, 


FITZ JOHN PORTER, 
Lizvr. Cot. KANE. 
Orricers. 
Cou. GOLDSBOROUGH, Com. WILKBS, 
DUPONT, HOLLINS, Rebel. 
FOOT, in command FAIRFAX. 
Mississippi F leet. 3 | 
Crviurars, 
A M LINCOLN, 
Rev. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D. 


Po Whi by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


For sale b 


WILLTAM 8.  & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
t 
me ut street, Philadelphia. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN. 
VINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAP 

FRAMES.—Jamues 8. & Soxn—No. 816 
ia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, also in 


d 
Paint 


The largest’ moet 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cush at remarkably low prices. 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphie 
0. estnut stree 
july 20—¢tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
- B.—Gentlemen visiti i i 
for their Orders, “ 


cious agd commodious Beattie Mansion in 
Princeton, New Jersey, within a few rods of the 
College, Churches, Post Office, 4c. It has been 
thoroughly repaired and renovated, is ample for 
® large Family, and has a Barn attached. 
Inguire of ; Pror. ATWATE 
feb 8—4t® Princeton, New Jersey. 


ITERARY INSTITUTE TO LEASE.—The 
Marshall Collegiate Institute, of Mercers- 
burg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania, will be 


leased, for educational purposes, on the Ist day of 


April, 1862, consisting of the large Preparate 
building, Mansion a and Hall, fitted u with 
school furniture. Suitable grounds attached, em- 
bracing every convenience, costing thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The Trustees are ready to ve 
proposals. Address of the 

Ev. Dr. MAS CREIG 

ATCHISON RITCHEY, Committee. 

JOHN SHIRTS, 
5—6t 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittafield, Massachu- 


SOLD ALSO BY 

. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 B way, N. Y. 
. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. 
. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut 8t., Phil’a. 

- BARDWELL &(Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y¥. 
e Bt. 
feb16—tf 


rs. 
setts. 


on 


hee R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Famil Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner Walnat 

8 former location) where h 

see his Friends happy 
Goods carefull ked for th 7 

forwarded. 


IRST-CLA88S CLOTHING.—We are now 
prepared to show our Friends the best 
and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at 
of the times, and there-. 
ore hope for @ continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, * 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadel phia. 


COALS. 

T. W. NEILL & CO.,° 
YARD, Sours-East Corner or, Broap anp 
4LLOWHILL Streets, 

IN 
Superior ite Ash, Tamaq 
and Lehigh Coals. 


jan 11—3m 


Wu. L. Mactizr. Joun R, 
MACTIER & STEBL, 


COAL DEALERS, 


YARD, No, 255 South Broad Street, Beow Locust, 
FAMILIES SUPPLIED WITH SUPERIOR 


Lehigh and White Ash COAL, 


At THE Saorrest Noricz. 
feb 1—4t* 


A. L. VANSANT, 
‘MANUFACTURER OF 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to the South-east Corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel ) 


Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Su 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Fi Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits, 
&c. dec 21—3m 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Zatablished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for (hurches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ——— and 
substantial manner with their new pa nted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, mountings, warrantee, 4c., send 

a ddress 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 830—ly® West Troy, New York. — 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 

No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $1000 
Ten copies to one address for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person — 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twéntyfive copies to one address, for one 


year, $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

{7 The money must always be sentin advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO., 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. - 


OR RENT FROM APRIL 18T.—The spa- 


, and having his 


e 
gratification. Sometimes, in the West, these 
men are wealthy, extensive grain- holding 13 
et Portrai 80 
2 fields, flocks, herds, and money; and y Peco in 
y 
cannot come to the house without climb- the whole ma form, and 
et. Price 75 cents. 
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